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but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
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at any regular meeting 
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PETITION! PETITION! PETITION! 
It is the right and duty of a free people to make known 
Send for 


the petition printed in the opposite column and give your 
The 


is no war. | 
| 


bloody experience in Chili, and the blind enthusiasm of | 
| 


the war party the world over, arouse us to immediate and | 


their will to those chosen to represent them. 


time to circulating it and you will never be sorry. 





time to make sure of Peace is when there 


Let the terrible calamity that threatens Europe, the recent 


concentrated action. Let us provide for Peace! 


NEW WAR SHIPS. 

During the present year the following ships may be 
expected to be launched: Cruisers Nos. 9 and 10, build- 
ing at the Columbian Iron Works, Baltimore, in October ; 
battle ship Texas, building at Norfolk, in December ;'| 
gunboats Nos. 5 and 6, building at Bath, Me., in | 
October ; armored cruiser New York, building at Cramp’s, | 
Philadelphia, in December; and cruisers Cincinnati and | 
Raleigh, building at the Brooklyn and Norfolk Yards, | 
respectively, some time during the fall. 

England recently launched a new battle-ship named | 
‘‘ Hood.” She cost $450,000. She is the largest battle- | 
ship in the world. The length is 380 ft., breadth 75 ft., | 
displacement 14,150 tons, horse-power 13,000, estimated | 
to give a speed of 174 knots. 





She will be heavily armed | 
with all the latest weapons of offence and means of | 
defence, besides which she will carry numerous guns for | 
field and boat service. 

The Italian Government has decided to at once build | 
three new ironclad battle-ships, each of which is to be of | 
12,800 tons displacement. Four new cruisers and twenty- 
five first-class torpedo boats are also to be laid down. | 


The cost of these additions to the Italian Navy will be | 
upwards of four millions sterling, which seems a most ex- 
travagant outlay, considering the miserably disorganized 
condition of the finances of the country. 


_ PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOSTON, OCT. 


Price, $1.00 
A YEAR. 


—N 


OV., 1891. 
PETITION TO CONGRESS. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in the United 
States Congress assembled : 
** The undersigned, citizens of the United States, having 
a profound sense of the evil and inadequacy of war as a 
mode of settling international disputes, hereby pray your 
honorable body to take whatever action may be necessary 
to invite a conference of the Governments of the world to 
sit, during, and in connection with the World’s Columbian 
position, to be held in Chicago in 1893, for the purpose 


of devising, discussing and recommending measures by 


Ex 


which the principle of arbitration may be incorporated into 
Treaties ; conflicting international laws may be harmon- 
ized; and an International Court established, having 
jurisdiction in cases which Governments shall fail to settle 


s ela. Be 
by negotiation. 


* * 


The above petition has been sent to the Peace Depart- 
ments of W. T. C. U. in twenty-three States, by Hannah 
J. Bailey, Superintendent. It will also be sent by the 
American Peace Society to persons known to be friendly 
to its object, in each of the 332 Congressional Districts, 
accompanied by the following suggestions to those who 
obtain signatures. 


* 


1 Somerset St., Boston, July 4, 1891. 


Will the person who receives the enclosed Petition see 
that it is signed by as many citizens as possible in the 
bounds of his Congressional District and forwarded by 
mail on or before Dec. 1, 1891, to the member of the 
present Congress from the same District, plainly addressed 
to him by name and title, ‘‘ Washington, D. C.” The 
names of prominent persons of the same political party 
of the member, especially if placed at the head of the 
Petition, willdo most good. After that Judges, Ministers, 
Doctors or any names of persons twenty-one years of age 
may be appended, with place of residence. 

This cannot be done without some trouble, and possibly 
expenditure of time or money. But the subject is of such 
extreme importance just now to our country and the world 
that we venture to urge this request. 

THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Rowtanp B. Howarp, Secretary. 








OF NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. 

A new step, and one in advance of all others hitherto 
taken, contemplated. The Government of the United 
States will be solicited to invite all governments, 
with which it has diplomatic relations, to hold an inter- 
national conference of oflicial delegates during the 
Columbian Exposition. This conference, like the con- 
ference of the American States, popularly known as the 
‘* Pan-American” conference, will consist of persons 
appointed by the governments which respond favorably 
to the invitation of the President. 

The chief subject for consultation, 
recommendation to their several governments, will be 
some plan or plans by which 

1st. National laws may be harmonized and an inter- 
national code constituted. 

2d. To consider and report on the feasibility 
international treaties of arbitration and of extending the 
same to all civilized countries. 

3d. Torecommend measures for the establishment of 
a high court or tribunal to which shall be referred all 
difference, which cannot be 


A CONFERENCE 


discussion and 


of 


causes of international 
adjusted by negotiations. 


It will be seen that these plans propose a greater | 


advance towards the solution of international problems 
and the establishment of international concord than any 
which have hitherto been in operation; also that the 
United States is asked to assume a leadership of the 
nations in the adoption of these practical measures for the 
prevention of war. It seems to us that our country is 
providentially prepared for such leadership. 

Ist. By its geographical position. It is separated six 
thousand miles from the frontiers of European nations, 
and is in no way concerned with most of those questions 
on account of which recent wars have been waged. It is 
in no way entangled in the disputes which constantly 
threaten the future peace of the world. We touch no 
European nation vitally except Great Britain at the 
north and upon the high seas. These measures contem- 
plate a general harmonization of interests, which starting 


with the English-speaking people of the world shall | 


extend to the Republic of France, and thence to as many 
other countries as is possible. 
Franco-American treaty, which shall solemnly agree to 
refer disputed questions to some form of arbitration 
before a declaration of war, would exert a moral influence 
on other nations of the world, the extent of which is 
immeasurable. We mention England and France because 
a common language and a common history unite us to 
the one country, and common republican institutions 
and ancient, traditional friendship draw us near to the 
other. , 


2d. The duty of right leadership by the United States 


An Anglo-American or a} 
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in any matter involving national or race interests or 
prejudices, is emphasized by the fact that our people are 
composed of representatives of nearly every nation of 
the world. This ought to enable us to treat interna- 
tional questions with sympathy and intelligence. 

3d. The plans outlined above are in harmony with the 
central object of the Columbian Exposition, namely, the 
celebration of the progress of industry, science and all 
the arts of peace in America and the world. 

4th. The freedom of the press, pulpit and the plat- 
form in the United States gives us an immense advan- 
| tage in debating problems connected with war and peace. 
| Such problems may be discussed here upon their merits. 
| Visitors and delegates who come to us from foreign lands 
| and receive our fraternal welcome in 1893, will, of 
| course, share our liberty of utterance. 
| Americans who attended the Universal Peace Congress 


| held in connection with the French Exposition of 1889, 
| under the auspices and surveillance of the Government of 
| France, were glad to enjoy in 1890 the greater freedom of 
England. Those who meet under the somewhat sensitive 
| eyes of King Humbert and the Pope in Rome, Nov. 9, 
1891, will doubtless welcome the free and fraternal 
| atmosphere of American political and religious life. No 
nation can make these world-wide convocations so effec- 
tive as the government and the people of the United 


| States. In connection with the Paris Exposition of 1889 
|there were held more than one hundred congresses ; 


|making Paris for the time not only the industrial and 
commercial, but the intellectual centre of the world. If 
Chicago is to rival Paris in the beauty of her site, the 
magnificence of her buildings, the height of her great 
| tower and the greatness and variety of her exhibition of 
the world’s progress in material things, surely she will 
desire to equal the French capital in summoning the best 
| minds of the world to debate the intellectual and moral 
| problems of our time. Among these, the establishment 
| and perpetuity of peace is pre-eminent. 


CHINA. 


A suggestion for the next meeting of the Peace Society 
—What would have become of the Christian missionaries 
in the exposed cities of China during the recent riots if it 
had not been for the cannon of the Palos and the other 
American and European men-of-war?—Boston Journal, 
July 24. 

We do not know and can only conjecture. It seems to 
|us that if the Chinese had been treated in America as 
justly and as kindly as Americans have in China, one 
great cause of hatred and persecution would have been 
removed. It ought now to be removed. 

Again, we believe that if instead of threatening with 
war-ships our Government had always maintained a 
friendly, conciliatory and Christian attitude towards China 
and Chinese, seeking only justice, that China and its 

| people would be less hostile than to-day, and there would 
| be less pretext for appealing to arms. 


| 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT PAINE. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee and othe 
friends of the American Peace Society was held in Pilgrim 
Hall, Boston, Monday, September 28, at 2 p.m. Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., was called to the chair. Rev. 
Walter Barton of Attleboro, Mass., led in prayer. 
G. W. Stearns was elected Secretary pro tem. The 
Chairman then said,— 

‘‘Tt is an exceedingly pleasant circumstance, gentle- 
men, that we are able to greet to-day our new president. 
I do not need to say that we have felt the loss of Presi- 
dent Tobey very deeply. He had served the society for 
fifteen years; he had been assiduous in the discharge of 
the duties pertaining to his office; he had made himself 
in an unusual degree familiar with the interests and the 
circumstances of the society, and with the work which it 
had done and which it continued to attempt in the 
promotion of the cause of peace and of arbitration; that 
signals of war might no more be seen in the land or the 
world. He discharged these duties in an eminently 
satisfactory degree,—a citizen of noble character, held in 
high reputation and honor in this city and country. His 
services were valuable, and we felt that in his death we 
sustained a greatloss. But he showed, in the later months 
of his life, his appreciation of the needs of this place by 
virtually nominating his successor, and the society took 
early opportunity to act upon that nomination, which 
was heartily seconded in the hearts of all the members 
accustomed to gather here. And that nominee, though 
at the time abroad and deeply engrossed in other 
avocations, was pleased very kindly to accept the office. 

‘*] think it an exceedingly fortunate circumstance for 
the society that the Honorable Mr. Paine has been 
willing to assume these duties. I feel that he appreciates 
now and will appreciate more and more as he enters into 
these labors the vastness and responsibility of the work 
in which the society is engaged. Those of its members 
who have had the honor of representing it abroad, 


| 


regarded this as a triumph of arbitration and as well nigh 


. pledging this people henceforth to settling differences be- 


tween us and other nations by diplomacy and arbitration. 
And it is a dream by no means impossible of fulfilment 
that we shall presently come by concert to a standing Court 
of Nations, that is made up of men of such learning, such 
statesmanlike views and breadth of influence as shall make 
their judgment to have a controlling weight in national 
controversies. 

“ Now in the election of the Honorable Robert Treat 
Paine, as the president of this society, we have manifested 


| our confidence in a man whose legal knowledge and profes- 


whether two years ago at Paris or last year at London, | 


are deeply sensible of the amount of influence which the 
American Peace Society and its delegates in company 
with the delegates from other Peace Societies of our 
country, have exerted upon other nations. Their judg- 
ment, their endeavors, their wise counsels, the emphatic 
urgency of the purposes and measures which have been 


therein discussed and furthered, have called forth a warm | 


recognition on the part of the members of the various 
foreign societies. The Secretary will remember, I 
doubt not, the stirring appeal of Mr. Howard Evans, 


an intelligent workingmen’s delegate of London, in| 


the Paris Congress two years ago, to the American repre- 
sentatives there, not to follow in the wake of the older 
nations of the earth; to beware of entering into those 
measures and -becoming complicated by enormous arma- 
ments and the military system and spirit of the world. 
Separated by three thousand miles of ocean from the 


older nations of the earth, as we are, he pertinently| 


asked, ‘ Why should you think of attacking anybody or | 


making preparation therefor ?’ 
very effective. 

‘* He called attention to the fact that at the close of our 
most lamentable civil strife, though we had a vast contro- 
versy on our hands with the greatest naval power on earth, 
we did not hesitate to dismiss our army and then present 
our bill to Great Britain, which was acknowledged at the 
conference at Geneva, and subsequently paid. He 


sional experience of twenty-five years, and whose abound- 
ing philanthropy has shone in the manifold charities in which 
he has been engaged, and many of which he has been 
directing. We feel that we have turned to a man who is 
eminently fitted to carry our banner successfully and 
triumphantly. Eleven months’ absence from our country 
have afforded him opportunities for manifold observations 
that will be of eminent service to him in the duties on 
which he is to enter. He has just returned to his home- 
city and is present to-day. Allow me to present the 
Honorable Mr. Paine as president [applause ]—one who 
embodies in himself the patriotism of a century.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Having taken the chair President Paine spoke as fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


‘¢ Gentlemen—I can hardly express to you my sincere 
appreciation of the honor that you have done to me, and 
of the very kind and flattering words in which your chair- 
man has just presented my name and presence to you. I 
must say in candor that I think I ougbt not to have 
accepted. I come to this place without that special fitness 
which this great office demands from him who should have 
become your president. My own connection officially with 
this society is counted by a very few years. I was drawn 
into it then only by that sympathy which an intelligent 
American cannot help feeling with the magnificent cause 
that we have at heart. But I had not been led to study 
the details of the aims and methods previously to my con- 
nection with the society, and, when I received from 
America the surprising and very flattering announcement 
of my election, I was at first prompted to say that the 
many things I was already engaged in would render it im- 
possible for me adequately to discharge the duties of this 
office. In assuming the duties, of course I shall be only 
delighted to do all that I can to discharge them. 

**IT do not know how to describe how fully I am im- 
pressed with the magnificent opportunity which America 
and the influence which those who speak for America can 
exert on the progress of our cause and the action of the 
world. In various ways, not sufficiently important, per- 
haps, to specify, I have come to know to some degree the 
influence that America exerts now on the thoughtful minds 
of Europe; the respect that they feel for our magnificent 
territory. our immense wealth, our superb prospects, and 


His eloquent address was | for our freedom from the complicated circumstances that 


they feel are crushing them down. 

‘** It seems to me that America is now in a position to 
exert an influence —if she is only conscious of her own 
power in this regard — and our American Peace Society 
should be able to exert a very great influence as a leader 
in the cause which we have at heart. 

** One thing which the United States has done is really 
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a very surprising step in the progress of the world. That 
the United States Congress should have passed a resolve 
directing our executive to open negotiations for treaties 
of arbitration with the civilized countries of the world — 
that never has been done before — and when the action 
upon that has been taken by other countries, a great step 
forward will have been taken in securing universal peace. 
Ido not know — some of our friends here may be able 
to tell us — just what led to that superb action of Congress. 
It would be well worthy of a leaflet to describe just 
what led to that step, so that we may be able to use and 
circulate that information. Of course progress has not 
been made rapidly upon it. Switzerland has accepted, 
but the great countries of Europe have not yet acted. I 
had the privilege of meeting in Paris M. Frederic 
Passy, one of the most eloquent of Frenchmen, pro- 
foundly interested in the cause of peace, and who had 
done much personally to secure corresponding action on 
the part of France. I regret that his recent defeat as a 
member of the House of Deputies has caused his official 
opportunity to cease. He is still an influential member 
of the Academy. I met a gentleman in London, Mr. 
Hodgsdon Pratt, chairman of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association, who was_ especially 
impressed with the action which America has taken, and 
who was proposing to follow it up by petitions and 
interpellation of the ministry in the House of Commons 
to induce the British government to accede to our 
request. 

‘¢ In other words, gentlemen, it seems to me that the 
United States is in a position where it is exercising a 
great influence, and can exercise one still greater, on the 
peace of the world. The coming Universal Peace 
Congress in Chicago in 1893 will give us an opportunity 
to augment our influence in this regard, and perhaps 
actually to secure the establishment of that great court 
of arbitration to which Dr. Miner has alluded, and 
which will be one of the greatest events in the cause of 
arbitration which the world has ever seen. 

‘* Now I ought not to detain you, gentlemen, because 
I am speaking as one who is fresh in this business, and 
you will allow me to ask on my side that you all join 
heartily, as I know you have joined and will be eager to 
join, in the work of our society. I thank you, gentle- 
men, for the honor you have done me.”’ [Applause. | 

After congratulatory remarks by Rev. P. S. Moxom, 
D. D., Secretary R. B. Howard recounted the steps by 
which the action of the United States Congress alluded to 
by the president had been secured. The American Peace 
Society with its associates had circulated petitions and 
interviewed prominent members of Congress, and had 
done its best to secure the important result. The secre- 
tary was appointed the society’s official delegate to Rome. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
approved. ‘The Treasurer’s report was then read and 
approved. The following letter of acceptance from Mr. 
W. W. Story was read by Secretary Howard to whom it 
was addressed : 


Vitta Story, EnGaApine, Itaty, Sept. 3, 1891. 
My Dear Sir—I beg through you to express to the 
American Peace Society my warm recognition of the honor 
they have done me in electing me to represent them at the 
Universal Peace Congress to be held in Rome on Nov. 9. 





My sympathies are completely with the society in all 
the objects they propose; and as I hope to be in Rome 
at the time when the Congress is to be held, be assured 
that I shall, as far as my small efforts may avail, do all in 
my power to further those objects. Please also accept my 
thanks for the interesting and able oration of Mr. Quincy, 
which you have had the kindness tosend me. The strong 
old family blood is in his veins, I am happy to see, and I 
earnestly hope that his clear and powerful words will be 
listened to, read and acted upon. Yours faithfully, 
W. W. Srory. 


In connection with this letter President Paine said in 
response to inquiries : 

‘* Mr. W. W. Story isa man sixty years of age or a 
bit more, I suppose. He is the son of the celebrated 
Judge Story, of an ancient Marblehead family, one of 
the most eminent jurists that we have ever had in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Story has always been devoted to art, 
living for many years in Rome, and is one of 
the first sculptors of the world; a very charming man, 
successfully cultivating not only art but literature. He 
has written several very interesting little books of poems, 
and ‘ Roma di Roma,’ which some of you may. have 
read, a charming account of the life and art of Italy and 
Rome. He holds a position at Rome unequalled by any 
other American—I was going to say by any other 
foreigner. He has a wide acquaintance with the people 
of Rome and Italy, so that nobody whom we couid select 
would exert greater influence in a gathering at Rome 
among all the Italians.” 

On motion of Rev. S. C. Bushnell of Arlington, it was 
voted unanimously that Hon. W. W. Story of Rome be 
constituted a member for life of the American Peace 
Society. It was also recommended that at the next 
annual meeting he be made a Vice-President. 

The Secretary then read the following letter from the 
South: 

Co.umsiA, S.C., Sept. 13, 1891. 
My Dear Brorner Howarp: 

Your esteemed favor of 15th enclosing a contribution 
has been duly received. Sincere thanks for the same. 
[ will have it read at Anniversary, October 6. Wish you 
could be present to swell our usually small number. 

Though fighting the good fight almost alone in the 
South, so far as journalism extends, I feel not in the least 
discouraged — am as strong in faith and purpose as at 
any time during the twenty-three years and six months of 
the life of the Neighbor. I know that I am in alliance 
with you and your excellent Apvocatr, and others of like 
spirit in other parts of this warring world. And above 
all, you and many others are in loyal allegiance to the 
King of kings—the Prince of Peace. I feel that I have 
an humble connection with the greatest moral revolution 
under Christ, that has ever engaged the attention of any 
of the human family. Let us pray and work while it is 
day, committing ourselves to God in well doing. 

To-day I am seventy-two years old, and though the out- 
ward perisheth the inward man strives to be renewed day 
by day. May the Lord God of life and salvation spare 
you to live long and work for ‘*Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 

If you have the time I would be glad to have another 
letter from you to be read before the meeting. 

Your Friend and Brother, 
Sint H. Browne. 
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P. S.—May the Lord go with you to Rome, preserve 
and keep you, and prosper the work of your hands. How 
I would like to go also! but am too old, the distance is 
too great and the expense not easy to bear. 

S. H. B. 


This letter was received with manifest approbation 
and on motion, the Secretary was instructed to make a 
suitable response conveying to our southern brethren 
assurances of our sympathy and fellowship. 

Remarks urging the fuller circulation of Josiah Quincy’s 
Fourth of July oration, ‘* The Coming Peace,’’ were 
made by Dr. William A. Mowry of Salem, P. McGrath, 
Esq., of Quincy, Dr. Miner of Boston, N. T. Allen, Esq., 
of West Newton, and Rey. C. B. Smith of West Med- 
ford. An appropriation was made for the expenses of 
the delegation to Rome. After the adjournment those 
present availed themselves of the opportunity of person- 
ally greeting President Paine. 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


The architects recommend a tabernacle at the Peace 
Grove, Mystic, Ct., that shall cost not less than $5000. 
It will be a good investment. The review of twenty-five 
years by A. H. Love in the September Peacemaker, in 
which the triumphs of peace and arbitration are recorded, 
reads like a history of the progress of civilization for a 
quarter of acentury. Some of the points are given in the 
‘* Diary.” Among the ‘ convictions” adopted at the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Universal Peace Union 
at Mystic, Ct., we were glad to see the following : 

‘* We are convinced that international tribunals of arbi- 
tration for the world, courts of arbitration for nations, and 
mediation, arbitration and conciliation for homes, business 
and communities, are demanded by the progress of civili- 
zation; and that we should have arbitrators qualified to 
arbitrate ; men should learn war no more, but introduce 
into homes, schools and trade circles, the study and prac- 
tice of the arts of peace. 

‘** We are convinced that the former administration of the 
United States, as well as the present, have grandly em- 
phasized the principles of arbitration, reciprocity and the 
freedom of trade as peace factors, and the political parties 
that accept them on their platform will meet a demand of 
the age, and insure victory in proportion as they faith- 
fully sustain them. 

‘* We are convinced that the Russian Government, by the 
expulsion of the Jews, or any edict or legislation visited 
against a people because of religious faith or peculiar 
customs, when not in contravention of the government 
itself, is a gigantic outrage against human rights, includ- 
ing all the elements of war. 

‘We are convinced that the exclusion, by any govern- 
ment, of an entire race of God’s creation from the enjoy- 
ment of a home and equal privileges of living within such 
country, so long as such government is not imperilled by 
any acts of violence by such a race, is against the great 
law of rights that ‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof ;’ and the act of the United States in excluding 
the Chinese from this country, discriminating, as it does, 





with other nations, against the citizens of China, ought to 
be repealed, and especially now when we invite to our land, 
in 1893, representatives from all nations. 

‘“‘ We are convinced that we should secure a space in the 
Chicago Exposition for the display of proofs of peace 
work, and the distribution of peace literature, and to this 
end will co-operate with all kindred peace societies, and 
especially with our esteemed co-laborers in the American 
Peace Society. 

‘¢ We are convinced that the Peace Congress to be held 
at Rome next November is worthy our heartiest support ; 
that it is the means of greatly promoting the cause of 
peace, and that our gratitude is due to our friends in 
Europe, for their zeal and wisdom in promoting this great 
work ; and we shall testify our appreciation by sending 
delegates to attend and take part therein.” 





LABOR AND MILITARISM. 


The poverty and misery of the Russian peasant will not 
be without their compensating advantages for mankind if 
they stimulate full inquiry into the origin of the appre- 
hended distress. Short yields may be partially due to un- 
genial weather and in that degree beyond human control. 
But the grinding taxation which impoverishes labor and 
paralyzes trade can at least be mitigated, if not entirely 
removed, by a reduction of those overgrown armies that 
are a standing menace to the peace of the world. Work- 
ingmen can make war impossible; and the President of 
the recent Brussels Labor Congress laid stress upon the 
fact that Frenchmen were sitting side by side with Ger- 
mans. Sovereigns dare not act, because they are afraid 
of each other. Public opinion advances very slowly, and 
has fits of timidity which engender panic. But armies 
cannot be kept up without taxes, and taxes are paid by 
workmen. A general strike of European labor against 
being robbed and fleeced and starved in order that mon- 
archs may play at soldiers, and diplomatists may concoct 
alliances, would be irresistible and final. ‘The transpar- 
ent fallacy that nations maintain armaments only in self- 
defence would not impose upon the intelligence of a child 
if an international proletariat pronounced for disarma- 
ment and peace. What is called ‘‘ militarism ”’ involves 
the slavery of the masses. Until they rebel against it, 
and declare that neither in monarchies nor republics will 
they be sent out as food for powder or kept at home to be 
starved for glory, we shall not believe in the emancipa- 
tion of labor.—London News. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN TRIBUNAL. 


The establishment of an Anglo-American Tribunal 
should be pressed on the attention of the two great 
English-speaking peoples, pari passu, with the adoption 
of an Arbitration Treaty. It matters, perhaps, little 
which great measure has precedence of the other; but 
one is the complement of the other. Three years ago 
we brought the question of a tribunal before the public 
here, and before our friends and fellow-workers in 
America. We cannot too often insist upon the fact that 
the existence of such a High Court — so constituted and 
managed as to command general confidence — would 
greatly facilitate resort to Arbitration, and diminish pre- 
texts for hesitation or opposition.— London Concord. 
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TO A BROTHER POET. 
John G. Whittier sent the following lines in memoriam 

of his long-time friend James Russell Lowell : 
From purest wells of English undefiled 
None deeper drank than he, the New World’s child, 
Who, in the language of their farm-fields, spoke 
The wit and wisdom of New England folk. 
Shaming a monstrous wrong; the world-wide laugh 
Provoked thereby might well have shaken half 
The walls of slavery down, ’ere yet the ball 
And mine of battle overthrew them all. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, August 2. By invitation of the Universalist 
Society in Leeds, Maine, and the kind welcome of their 
pastor I joined in a union service with the Baptists and 
other citizens of my native town at their chapel on the 
hill near by the Baptist meeting-house — now undergoing 
repairs. I was cheered by the presence of so many people 
of my native town, and spoke with freedom of ‘‘ The 
Coming Peace,” when not only denominations but nations 
should act in harmony moved by the one impulse, that is, 
to bring in the Kingdom of God. 

Tuesday, August 4. After a few calls by the way anda 
railroad trip to West Freeman, I drove over to Mr. T. 
B. Hunter’s great farm which spreads out over a hill and 
commands some of the grandest views of mountain and 
valley scenery. A few families from Providence, R. I., 
found this retired and beautiful lecality, and for years 
preceded me in enjoying the unstinted hospitality of the 
Hunter family. Their rooms and beds are always occupied 
in summer. 

Sunday, August 9. Preached in a large district school- 
house at four corners well-filled with people. It is called 
the ‘*Craig school-house.”’ Religious services and a 
Sunday-school are held during the summer months, the 
latter superintended by Mr. Peck of Providence, R. I., a 
summer resident. 

Tuesday, August 11. Ina month it will be twenty-two 
years since I saw the Rangeley Lakes and from near their 
base looked up at the mountains that gird and guard them. 
At my visit in September, 1869, the waters were unvexed 
by steamers. There was no hotel on their borders. Ona 
visit two years previous to that, I remembered that Burke’s 
store at Rangeley village had a hall over it where we held re- 
ligious services, together with the pastor, Rev. Mr. Atwood, 
at whose house myself and family were welcome and grate- 
ful guests. Mr. Atwood lived in a cottage on the west 
side of the lake, over which we were rowed to meeting by 
his son, who has since spent many years in a useful min- 
istry. Mr. Burke was kind enough to speak of some of 
the thoughts uttered in the sermon preached where there 
were then few religious meetings and no pulpit competitors, 
as ‘*‘ noble.” He has gone to his rest, as have many 
hearers of that day. The later visit was in company with 
L. N. Prescott, Esq., and Rey. Lyman Abbott. We 
divided our time between fishing in the vicinity of Indian 
Rock, where we slept on boughs in Richardson’s camp, and 
discussing themes political, theological and local. 

Neither of us, standing on the lower dam and talking 
over the events of Mr. Rangeley’s life and his failure to 
permanently occupy and improve the region, dreamed that 
a road frequented by carriages and passengers would lead 
from that dam to Andover and the Grand Trunk} 
Railway. Much less did we conceive of the stately | 





hotels that have risen in the forest around Moose- 
lookmeguntic, which we visited to-day drawn over a wide 
well travelled road, by Mr. Kimball’s gray span from his 
Mountain View House, where our party were as_ well 
served as we would have been at many a great city hotel. 
Our little steamer called at the island which Mr. Dickson 
has made so beautiful, preserving its wild grandeur and 
enchanting views around a cottage that is almost a palace. 

The new route by rail direct to the village half way 
down the lake prevents the delighted sensation that used 
to come at Greenvale, its head, when the blue lake, the 
green fields, the sloping hill-sides and wooded heights, burst 
upon us after the wearying drive over the steep hills and 
shut-in road from the Sandy River ponds. The approach 
to Weld always reminds meof it. In miniature, and with- 
out the climatic contrasts of course, the ride over the St. 
Gothard Pass where the valley of the Po spreads out in 
contrast with the cold, rocky Alpine heights, and the 
wildness of nature merges in sweet fields of green, seems a 
littlelike it. Italy approached by a railway tunnel as now, 
is first seen at far less advantage. 

But the twenty-eight miles of rail from Phillips to 
Rangeley, winding through unbroken forests at the foot of 
great mountains and beside the tumbling waters of stony 
brooks, is unique. 

Nowhere in my travels have I seen anything just like 
it. Twice I have been permitted to visit the Scottish lakes 
and once the lovely scenes of Westmoreland, England,— 
two brief but pleasant vacations were passed among the 
shepherded hills and verdure-clad vales of Central Wales. 
Quite recently I gave a single day to the quiet beauty of 
Lake George which seems like a broad, still river between 
ever changing banks. But to none of these is there an 
approach like this narrow, curving, mounting, descending, 
forest railroad. We rode in an open car on a lovely day 
and did not move too quickly by the gleaming birches, the 
darkly green spruces, the towering pines and their fallen 
companions to miss the enjoyment of a continuous forest, 
for twenty-five miles unbroken save by the swarth mowed 
for our passage, and the two lumber mills and new, piney 
villages at Staffords and Reddington. We saw the 
‘¢ Divide’”’ where the waters part to flow either way by the 
great rivers, Kennebec and Androscoggin, to mingle again 
at Merrymeeting bay, and then march onward in increas- 
ing majesty by the city of Bath to the waiting Atlantic 
always agitated off Seguin by the powerful Kennebec 
currents. 

Sunday, August 16. Preached at West Medford, Mass., 
and taught a Bible class. 

August 26-28. At Westerly, R. I., I hada pleasant 
ride amid tasteful homes and busy industries and a very 
delightful call on that friend of righteousness and peace, 
George Foster, who was visiting at the home of the Perry 
family. Arrived at Mystic in time to enjoy the afternoon 
meeting at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Universal 
Peace Union, of which Alfred H. Love is president, the 
headquarters of which are at Philadelphia. ‘The Connecti- 
cut Peace Society join in these three days’ meetings at the 
ten-acre grove now owned by the former society. 

I found a convenient stage and seats and a fair attend- 
ance on the first day, increasing to some 3500 the second 





day in spite of the rain. I was the guest of Ida W. Ben- 
ham, and on Thursday evening enjoyed a reunion of friends 
at her pleasant home. Mr. Love was re-elected President, 
and by his quarter of a century’s earnest service in all 
executive and editorial capacities ranks among the very 
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first of our peace reformers. Addresses were made by the | morning walk along the ocean side in front of the fourteen 


president, the writer, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Dr. A. A. 


hotels and scores of seaside residences. It is among the 


Miner, Belva A. Lockwood, Amanda Deyo, Rev. Mr. | earliest of American summer resorts, and one of the most 
Squires and many others. The report of twenty-five years |lovely. The ‘ Hazard Memorial Castle ’’ with a tower of 


exhibited a striking panorama of peaceful triumphs. 
Among these we have space only to mention the earnest 
endeavor of the society in common with their peace breth- 
ren, to settle the Mason and Slidell trouble, the Geneva 








one hundred feet is a conspicuous and picturesque object. 
It was for many years the residence of Joseph Peace 
Hazard of Peacedale, an unusually lovely manufacturing 
village a few miles north, where I met him to-day. His 


tribunal, the reduction of the United States Army to| elaborate record of the incidents of his long life of travel 
20,000, the settlement of difficulties between Cuba and | and observation will be valuable to the historian. A little 
Spain, the promotion of the Quaker Indian policy of Gen-| grand-niece brought him a bouquet a part of which he 
eral Grant. gave me, and also a fine engraving of the ‘* Castle” before 
‘* In 1887 we united with the American Peace Society in| mentioned. A picnic party of neat, bright Sunday- 
petitioning the State Legislatures to adopt resolutions de- | school scholars enlivened the railroad depot and train. 
claring their approval of a permanent international court! Sunday, September 6. At North Weare about twenty 
of arbitration; this to precede action by Congress. In| miles northwest of Manchester, N. H., by invitation of 
conjunction with the Foreign Peace Societies active efforts | the W. C. T. U. of which Mrs. Chase, a sister of the late 
were made this year in favor of simultaneous disarmament, | Rev. Edwin Thompson, is President, and Lillian M. Sawyer 
and if it could not be brought about immediately, to do so | Secretary. I was received and entertained as a ** brother 
gradually and in pro rata proportion. «It was in this year | beloved” by Lindley H. Osborne and family who are mem- 
that a large delegation of members of the British Parlia- | bers of the Society of Friends. The ancient house with 
ment and friends of peace visited this country and pre-|its articles of furniture and convenience on the Osborne 
sented to the President of the United States a memorial | farm which has been in possession of the family for three 
on international arbitration. We conferred with this | generations, greatly interested me. It seems to me I never 
delegation and had a reception with some of its members. | remember a Sabbath with so little sunshine and so much 
‘*¢ In 1889 we made an exhibit at the World’s Exposition storm and at the same time, so uniformly enjoyable. Why 
at Paris and -received the award of a handsome diploma} cannot the friends of peace in many localities arrange for 
and gold medal. We sent several delegates to the great|a day of such services as we had? The people number 
International Peace Congress held in that city at that| hardly three thousand, and are scattered in small hamlets 
time. In Rhode Island an effort was made to introduce|and remote farms. At 10.30 a. m., the Friends slowly 
military drill into the boy’s department of the High School. | gathered at their neat, brown meeting-house in the midst 
Our members interposed and successfully defeated the | of rocky fields, farms and forests. The worshippers have 
proposition. |not only provided for their own protection, but flanked 
‘* This year we sent Conrad F. Stollmeyer to Venezuela/their place of worship with substantial sheds for their 
in the interest of a settlement of the difliculties between | horses. A period of silence followed by vocal prayer and 
that republic and Great Britain and with success, and an|an exposition of the Scripture read, brief exhortations 
estimated saving of at least $60,000,000. It was mainly and further prayer in which the women shared, a small, 
through his efforts that friendly relations were re-estab- | but serious and profitable session of the First Day School, 
lished between these governments.” constituted the public services. The pressure of the hand, 
The meeting was continued with interest for a day after | the inquiries for mutual welfare, reminded me of those not 
we were compelled to leave, and has been followed by | too oft quoted lines— 
increasingly interesting meetings at Mystic by friends in 
that locality. The effort to build a ‘* tabernacle” for the 
convenience of the thousands who resort to the meeting is 
prosecuted with zeal and deserves success Stormy 
weather will be less damaging when the meeting is com-| 
fortably sheltered. Representatives were appointed to the | 
November Congress at Rome. Belva A. Lockwood, of | 
Washington, D. C., and George W. Minier, of ms | 
Ill., expect to attend. The following letter was read : 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 

Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 

On his moved lips the seal of silence melt, 

Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 

Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 

Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 

When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 

The friendly group still lingered near the door, 

Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 

Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 

Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 
Dear Friend—I wish it were in my power to write a poem for Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet delayed. 

your meeting which would spike at least one war gun. My heart And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 

is with you, and with the friends of peace everywhere. ‘The good | Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 

cause is growing at home and abroad. Arbitration is settling Seemed, like God’s new creation, very good. 


national disputes. Reciprocity is a step in the right direction. | Cin etl ana ee tection f th , 
Our thanks are due to Secretary Blaine for his action in the Pan- | ur covered Carriage gave us protection from the rain 


American congress. The late oration of Josiah Quincy at Boston| 0d the kindly treated horse which had reached his 
is a most encouraging sign of the times. The incompatibility of ;majority took us along the dustless roads by the laden 
war and Christianity is felt more deeply than ever before. The | apple-trees and under the trees of the wood to our noon 
friends of peace had never so much cause to thank God and press | repast. A brief rest and then a brisk walk and brief 
forward. I am truly thy friend, _ \ride to the church where Rev. Samuel H. Goodwin is the 
Jou G. Wurrrizs. | young and highly respected pastor. Our Peace meeting 

August 29. The train I took at Mystic arrived so late| was by his invitation and drew a good congregation 
in Providence, that I could not connect with the Boston! considering the copious rain and absence of horse-sheds. 
train the night of the 28th, soI made a little detour to|In the evening Mrs. Chase presided, Mr. Goodwin 
Narragansett Pier, where I spent the night and enjoyed a | offered prayer, the people sang heartily and the subject 





NEWBURYPORT, August 11, 1891. | 
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of Peace was illustrated by scenes and incidents in the 
experience of the speaker, especially at and after the battle 
of Gettysburg July 1-3, 1863. A contribution was made, 
and peace literature distributed. Let us have similar 
meetings elsewhere. 

September 15-17. At New Hampshire General Associa- 
tion, Claremont, N. H., where I met some one hundred and 
seventy-five pastors and delegates of the Congregational 
churches of that State which number nearly 20,000. After 
two years unusual increase the last year exhibited a small 
falling off of numbers. I was impressed with the 
rapidity and frequent cataracts of Sugar River from its 
source in beautiful Lake Sunapee to the Connecticut, 
three miles from Claremont which is a growing manu- 
facturing city of six to seven thousand people, many of 
whom are working people from French Canada. 

Stately Mount Ascutney looks hardly six miles away 
in Vermont. At its foot the Connecticut divides the two 
mountainous States. The Congregationalists have a 


weekly paper ably edited by Mr. Perry of Exeter, | 
The report of 


formerly of the Cincinnati Gazette. 
religious activities has taken on a new phase in the 
employment by local churches with missionary aid of young 
men in New Hampshire and young women in Vermont to 
visit among the scattered and unchurched people of the 
remoter districts partially depopulated by emigration. 
The experiment promises relief from the difficulty of 
reaching such places with Christian instruction. 


| furtherance of national righteousness’ 





September 21. Ata fully attended meeting at Pilgrim 
Hall which listened to addresses on the recent Interna- 
tional Council of Congregationalists in London by Drs. 
Dunning, Little, Thomas, Calkins and Jubb, the last 
named an English minister just about taking charge of a 
church at Fall River, Mass. A fraternal spirit which 
was unlimited by nationality was manifested. There 
was so much to say of doctrinal, ecclesiastical and denomi- 
national topics that the meeting of the Council July 17, for 
the consideration of the ‘* Federation of English-speaking 
peoples for international arbitration, universal peace and the 
’ was not described, 
but the ApvocaTeE readers will enjoy in future reading 
the earnest address of Rev. F. Herbert Stead, editor of the 
English Independent on ‘* The Kingdom of God and the 
Abolition of War,” and that of Rev. NewmanHall on 
‘¢ Rational counsel versus angry conflict ; brotherly concord 
versus brutal butchery,” and the noble and exhaustive paper 
of Hon. J. W. Patterson, ex-U. S. Senator and Supt. of 
Public Schools of New Hampshire, on ‘ International 
Law the basis of International Peace.” Mr. 
Stead well said that the meeting itself, made 
up of intelligent Christian men from all quarters of 
the globe, was an illustration in its spirit of sweet fellow- 
ship, of ‘*the good time coming ” when nations should 
fraternize; and especially English-speaking peoples 
should discuss and adjust their differences without war. 


But | Any picture of the London Council is incomplete without a 


the brevity and intermittent character of the service is its| report of that meeting of July 17, when, as Josiah Quincy 


weakness. 
promise results of permanent value. The supervision of 
local churches and pastors during the winter it is hoped, 
will keep alive the interest till the young people return 
for another ‘‘ Campaign.”’ Rev. C. E. Harrington, D.D., 
presided with grace and dignity and preached a thought 
begetting, opening sermon on the contrast between 
the evidence of sense and that of faith. 

There were on the various days of the Association the 
usual addresses of secretaries and others representing the 
less local benevolent enterprises. Among these the 
Peace cause enjoyed the courtesy of a hearing. William 
Ladd, a native of Exeter in this State, died at Portsmouth, 
the old family home, in 1843. Noah Worcester, whose 
pamphlet, ‘* A Solemn Review of the Customs of War,”’ 
was published in 1814 and made William Ladd a peace 
advocate, was born in Hollis, 1758. He was the editor of 
The Friend of Peace, the first periodical devoted to this 
subject and was the *‘ Father” as William Ladd was the 
‘¢ Apostle” of the peace reform in the United States. 
His dialogues with and letters to the President of the 
United States written in 1816 were weighty with argu- 
ments against war, published as they were when the 
‘¢ last war” with England had devastated and demoral- 
ized America and Bonaparte had scourged Europe till 
it scourged him into exile. The third number of Dr. 
Worcester’s periodical is devoted to the Russian Cam- 
paign then recent in its horrors. Napoleon at St. Helena 
declared that Europe would become ‘‘ Republican or 
Cossack.” The question of supremacy is not yet 
decided. Itrests with the present rulers and people of 
recently consolidated Germany and Italy and republican 
France and imperial England, about to be federated, to 
decide. In this decision the people have now come to 
have the casting vote. 
over, delivered a grand oration on Peace in London, July 
17, 1891. 





Hon. J. W. Patterson, of Han.- | 


Revivals followed by backslidings do not/| has well called it, ‘‘ the greatest reform measure that man 


is called upon to undertake,” was ably discussed. No 
subject was pressed to a vote, but could this have been 
acted upon by that entire body we believe that the advo- 
cates of war would have been few. 

Sunday, September 27. At the pleasant rural town 
of Hampstead, N. H., the guest of Dea. Charles Pressy 
and wife. A most lovely day. Fine congregations for a 
town of less than 1000 people —230 at the second 
Peace service, a good collection and a wide-awake Sunday- 
school of which Mr. Sanborn is Superintendent. The 
people seemed interested in what to most of them was 
a novel subject and will, we trust, in years to come follow 
the aforementioned distinguished natives of New Hamp- 
shire, who were led to oppose the war system as antag- 
onistic to Christianity. 

September 28. Meeting of Executive Committee. In- 
auguration of President Paine. 

October 2. A pleasant call and drive to Cambridge 
with my friend Thomas Snape, President of the Liver- 
pool Peace Society, one of the best known advocates of 
peace in England. We visited the late homes of Longfel- 
low and Lowell, and their graves at Mount Auburn. Low- 
ell’s grave is just putting on its first green. It is under 
the shade of trees in an unfenced lot where a number of 
his relatives with modest headstones lie buried. Mr. 
Snape saw Lowell last at a great banquet at Liverpool, 
at which he was the honored guest. I remarked on the 
contrast between that lowly bed and the grand homage 
paid him in England and America. My friend silently 
pointed to the skies, and said, ‘* he is not here, but there.” 
As Lowell sung of Dr. Channing, so may we sing of the 
poet dead— 

In thy higher sphere 
Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 
And strength to perfect what it dreamed of here, 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 
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THE PEACE PROPHETS. 
O faithful few, 


Who dare to hold God’s word and witness true, 
Whose clear-eyed faith transcends our evil time, 
And o’er the present wilderness of crime 

Sees the calm future, with its robes of green, 

Its fleece-flecked mountains, and soft streams between, 
Still keep the path which duty bids ye tread, 
Though worldly wisdom shake the cautious head ; 
No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 
Without the greeting of the sceptic’s sneer; 
Denied and mocked at till its blessings fall, 
Common as dew and sunshine, over all. 


— Whittier. 


William Ladd, the Apostle of Peace. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 


WiriraM Lapp was born in Exeter, N. H., May 10, 
1778. He graduated at Harvard College in 1797 ; married 
Miss Sophia Ann Stidolph of London in 1800; followed 
the sea, most of the time as master of a ship, for many 
years, from 1797 to 1812; settled in Minot, Me., in 1814, 
and was one of the wealthiest men, and the most enterpris- 
ing, and probably the greatest farmer in the State. He 
professed religion in 1816, and soon after united with the 
Congregational church in Minot, and was ever after a 
very active member. He became much interested in the 
subject of War in 1823, and in that year began to write 
against it in the Christian Mirror. In 1828, after years 
of persevering labor, he founded the American PEACE 
Society. He was reluctantly the first President, and 
cheerfully the first Corresponding Secretary, and the editor 
of the Harbinger of Peace, the first organ of the Society. 
He never received any pay for his services. He wrote the 
best essay on a ‘* High Court of Nations for the Preven- 
tion of War” ever written, and devoted his time, talents 
and his property to promote ‘* Peace on earth and good 
will to men.” He died April 9, 1841, aged nearly 63. 

The following are a few selections from tributes to his 
memory : 

‘¢ Mr. Ladd was one of the most eminent philanthropists 
of our country, and his name will be held in lasting remem- 
brance by all the friends of humanity. His private char- 
acter and Christian deportment were well known to the 
people of Portsmouth, by whom he was greatly beloved. 
It affords us a mournful satisfaction that his remains rest 
in this city. He had been absent on a lecturing tour on 
Peace six months, and was on his way to his home in 
Minot. He paused at the house, which was the home of 
his youth, and thence his spirit took its flight to the man- 
sion of rest above. To him may be applied, in its full 
force, this Beatitude of the Saviour, ‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.’ 
His death marked the departure of a truly great man.” — 
Portsmouth Journal. 


Peace, and the life of our Peace Societies. Wherever he 
went he made himself loved and reverenced, and his influ- 
ence extended far beyond his native land. Such men as 
Mr. Ladd, and such principles as he advocated will be 
better understood and appreciated a century hence than 
now.” —Ezeter News Letter. 

‘*When William Ladd commenced his labors in the cause 
of Peace he stood almost alone in our country. He has 
left many able and faithful fellow-workers, but the most of 
them derived their first impulse from his discourses or 
publications. Few men have left so many warm friends 
as he has. I doubt whether he has left an enemy; sure I 
am that he was no man’s enemy.”—Rev. Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

*¢* William Ladd fell a martyr to his zeal in the cause of 
Peace. Few know how much he attempted, or how much 
he accomplished. I might speak of his conversations on 
Peace, his favorite theme, as he traversed the land, the 
charm of every circle, and a living encyclopedia on the 
subject of Peace ; of his lectures delivered from college to 
college, from city to city, from village to village; of the 
books, the tracts, and numberless essays, articles and let- 
ters in the newspapers, ever fresh and glowing, like his 
own ardent, vivid mind. It will take the world ages to 
learn how much he did for its welfare, but we already know 
enough to embalm his memory in the admiration and 
gratitude of mankind. Benevolence was the mainspring 
of all his movements ; it went forth in search of objects, 
and extended over the whole earth, and encircled the whole 
human family. And can we wonder that such a philan- 
thropy sprang at once into the enterprise of Peace as the 
noblest Reform ever conceived or attempted by man. 
Not William Penn himself was more thorough on Peace.” 
— Rev. Dr. George C. Beckwith. 

‘*This meeting has learned, with great sorrow, the 
mournful tidings that William Ladd, the President of the 
American Peace Society, has terminated his earthly career. 
This meeting offers its deepest sympathy with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in the loss which they and the friends 
of Peace throughout the world have sustained ; but, with 
them, we rejoice that such a man lived, and we are 
assured that ages to come will refer to his history with 
wonder and admiration.’’— Report of London Peace Soci- 
ety, May, 1841. 

‘** William Ladd was the friend of every good cause, yet 
he was chiefly absorbed by that cause of which he was 
appropriately ‘ The Apostle.’”— Rev. Dr. Thomas Adams. 

‘* T esteem it among my great privileges that I was per- 
sonally acquainted with William Ladd. I was deeply 
impressed with his exalted piety, his love of truth and 
right, and his devotion to the cause of Peace.”—Miss 
Sarah M. Grimke. 

‘* William Ladd might truly be said to be growing in 
grace, from the time of my first acquaintance with him till 





‘*Mr. Ladd has been for many years past the advocate of 





his death, which was about twenty years. He was a 
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devoted Sabbath-school teacher [and a radical temperance} THE NEW ENGLAND *“*FRIENDS” ON PEACE. 


man]. Mr. Ladd was good to the poor. The longer he 


At the recent Yearly Meeting of the New England 


lived in Minot, the more the poor people loved him.”| Friends, Dr. Thomas Chase, Ex-President of Haverford 


—Rev. Elijah Jones, Mr. Ladd’s Pastor. 
** Men might oppose or neglect Willi 
his Peace Scheme as Utopian, yet he always kept his temper. 
He was too magnanimous to resent either opposition or 
indifference. The latter was much the harder for him to 
bear, and he was often grieved by it; not on his own ac- 
count, but from its adverse effects on the blessed cause to 
which he had devoted himself.” — Rev. Dr. Asa Cummings, 
Editor of Christian Mirror. 

‘*The name of William Ladd 
brought up on the farm adjoining his. 
me, and spoke a kind, encouraging word. 
means of leading me to Christ. There are many, I 
think, can say the same of William Ladd. He was kind 
to the poor, the widow, the orphan. I was a motherless 
child myself.”—Mrs. Lois Prince. 

‘¢ William Ladd was a most affectionate and faithful 
husband. His attentions to his wife were very remarkable ; 
and in return her love for him, in her tender solicitude for 
his comfort and happiness, was almost passionate.”— Rev. 
Asa Bullard. 

‘*T lived with William Ladd eleven years as a farm 
laborer. Ilovedhim. Ihad reason to. He was good to 
me. I knew him by day and by night. I know much about 
men. Mr. Ladd came the nearest to being a perfect man 
of any man that I ever knew.”—Reuben Merrow. 

‘¢T often saw William Ladd and heard him speak. I 
well remember his commanding presence, and how his 
whole appearance bore the impress of being every inch a 
man, physically and intellectually. He meant the world 
should be better for his influence, and it is. Love to 
God and love to man were with him no mere profession, 
but active principles.”’—Rev. Seth H. Keeler, D. D. 

‘*T remember Mr. Ladd very well. I can readily call 
to mind his portly look and manly gait and genial smile, 
and how he edified and electrified us by his speeches at our 
Annual Conferences. And I have, no doubt, that if the 
millennial day of peace on earth and good will among 
men shall ever shine upon the earth, much of it will be, 
under God, owing to the prayers and efforts of William 
Ladd. His memory is very precious to me.”—Rev. Isaac 
Rogers. 

‘¢ William Ladd was childless and his affections em- 
braced all the children of the human family, His attention 
was arrested by the portentous crime of war, and he was 
moved to dedicate the remainder of his days to earnest, 
untiring efforts for its abolition. By a long series of 
practical labors in the cause of Peace, and especially by 
developing, maturing and publishing to the world the plan 
of a Court of Nations, has William Ladd enrolled himself 
among the benefactors of mankind.’”’—Charles Sumner. 

St. ANTHONY'S PARK, MINN., Sept., 1891. 


is dear to me. I was 
He always noticed 
He was the 


| 


| College, said that he had lately heard a distinguished 
am Ladd, or treat| American statesman say that the human race would give 


their highest admiration to the man who defended human 
rights on the battle-field, so long as man has heroic 
sentiments, and truth and justice remain to be defended. 
As this man is one who, in the general character of his 
public utterances, is perhaps as much entitled as any 
other to be called pre-eminently a Christian statesman, 
he had felt much discouraged at his remark. Another 
discouraging circumstance is that, speaking in the large, 
the Christian Church is practically almost a unit in favor 
of war, whenever it seems to have a just cause. The 
number of individuals, and even of prominent individuals, 
who protest against war is increasing, and there has been a 
great advance in the disposition to avoid the horrors of 
war when practicable; but the principle that war is 
wicked seems to have made little progress. Dr. Chase 
argued that, while the incompatibility of the Christian 
religion with war should be constantly pressed, especially 
upon the attention of professed Christians, we must also 
press the arguments whose force men are more willing to 
admit, from the ineffable folly, cruelty, destructiveness, 
wastefulness and serious, long-continuing consequences 
of war, showing also that there are substitutes for war 
perfectly feasible and effectual, which utterly refute the 
assertion that war is a necessary evil. 

He spoke of a class of men which he feared is growing 
larger both in England and America, who say, ‘* We 
grant that Christ is opposed to war, and for that reason 
we are not Christians.” He heard such sentiments as 
these expressed some thirty years ago, when a distin- 
guished and brilliant lawyer in one of our cities said, 
‘* The Quakers are right in declaring the precepts of the 
New Testament inconsistent with war; and we who 
believe in war, as I believe in it, ought to declare man- 
fully that we are not Christians.” 

Dr. Chase also pointed out some of the ways in which 
it seems not improbable that God will work out the 
destruction of war, and enforced the importance of 
urging the un-Christian character of war, so that even if 
the victory over it should come in great part through 
ungodly men, accompanied with great danger to human 
society, the kingdom of our Lord may be advanced in the 
triumph of its cardinal principles. 





Almanach De La Paix (Peace Almanac) published by 
the young friends of Peace in France with a preface by 
Jules Simon, and articles by F. Bajer, L. Lavelaye, 
Moneta and other leading writers in Europe, is at hand 


early. It originated at Nimes, but is now published in 
Paris. Young people learning the French language will 


find it useful. In teaching peace it realizes a happy 
thought in a unique way. Send for it, 8 and 10 Rue 
Garanciere, Paris, The pamphlet is nearly square, has 
seventy-five pages, is illustrated and sold for five cents in- 
cluding postage, or for three dollars per hundred copies. 
Why not obtain 25 copies ($1.00) for your French class in 








school? Send by postal order. 
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HOW TO GO TO ROME. 

The Universal Peace Congress is to be held in Rome, 
from the 9th to the 16th of November, after the Parlia- 
mentary Peace Conference whose sittings will take place 
from November 3d to the 8th. The Executive Committee 
of the Congress consists of Prince Ruspoli (President), 
Count Pio di Brazza Savorgnan, Count Pandolphi, Signor 
Seismit-Doda and others. 

The ‘*Syndic”’ (Mayor) of Rome has promised his 
official aid to the Congress. It will hold its sittings in 
the Grand Hall of the Capitol, kindly lent by the 
authorities. The delegates will be invited to a reception 
by the Syndic, in the Capitoline Museum. The Collos- 
seum and the Forum will be illuminated in honor of the 
Congress, and excursions by special trains will be made 
to Ostia and Pompeii. The Committee on the business 
of the Congress consists of Senator Charles Cadorna, 
Deputy Mazza, Professors Facelli, Luigi Ferri and 
Sansonnetti, together with MM. Teso and Benucci. 


It is very important that as many as possible go, and 
any one wishing to take a sea trip might arrange to leave 
New York on the 28th of October, on the German Lloyds 
Steamer ‘‘ Fulda” sailing direct to Genoa, probably 
reaching Genoa upon November 8th or 9th. It is better 
to start earlier. The ‘‘ Fulda” is a boat of about 4500 
tons, has all her state-rooms on the main deck. This 
line send regularly three steamers a week from New York 
to Southampton and Bremen. The trip cannot be made 
for less than two hundred and fifty dollars, but to those 
who can afford it, we are sure it will be well worth while 
to go. Rome is about ten hours from Genoa. 


Persons wishing to pass through England and thence 
via France or Germany and Switzerland, can of course 
take either of the lines to Liverpool. 





CHILI. 


The civil war in Chili is over for the present. The 
cities are devastated; commerce is ruined; much of the 
country is overrun by brigands. The new government has 
27,000,000 of currency to redeem. Like that which pre- 
ceded it, this government seems to think that blood alone 
can atone for resistance, and political opponents must be 
killed. Balmaceda, the dethroned President, committed sui- 
cide. Thus blood answers to blood ; wounds gape at each 
other ; revenge flourishes, and love decays; and yet, there 
are people in Europe and America who think that killing 
is the only way to settle certain controversies ! 





WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 


We are exceedingly gratified that so able and accom- 
plished an American as Mr. W. W. Story now in Rome 
will act as representative of our country and the 
American Peace Society at the World’s Universal Peace 
Congress to be held at Rome Nov. 9. Mr. Story is the son 
of Judge Joseph Story, the celebrated jurist, and has shown 
remarkable taste and talent in both literature and art. 
He is an alumnus of Harvard and has resided in Italy 
many years and is familiar with all that pertains to its 
history and the character of its people and institutions. 
His statues of his father, Edward Everett, Josiah 
Quincy, James Russell Lowell are admired wherever 
known. Among his ideal statues the best known are 
a ‘*Semiramis,” a ‘*Sappho,” a ‘*Cleopatra” and 
‘‘ Jerusalem.’’ His life of his father is a standard work 
and his ‘‘Roma di Roma” has been widely read. He is 
also a poet. The ‘*Tragedy of Nero” (1875) and 
‘‘Stephanie” (1877) are among his more recent poems. 


A DESERVED TRIBUTE. 


Nearly all the Americans called to visit England in the 
interest of peace have been encouraged and strengthened 
by meeting Arthur O'Neill the veteran lecturer and 
representative of the London Peace Society. He is one 
of the few remaining who participated in the Peace Con- 
gress at Paris in 1849. We are rejoiced to find by this 
note in the Herald that his Birmingham townsmen are 
not insensible to the value of such a noble citizen: 


‘¢ August 12th, in the presence of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of Birmingham, a beautifully-illuminated Address 
and an Album of Portraits were handed to Mr. Arthur 
O’Neill, in celebration of his fifty years of active public 
life in connection with the town and district. Special 
reference was made by the mayor (Mr. F. C. Clayton) 
and other speakers to Mr. O’Neill’s labors for the Peace 
cause. In reply, Mr. O’Neill described the vast social 
progress which had taken place during the past half 
century. He reminded his hearers that he had known 
the time when women worked in mines, and on hands and 
knees, with a rope round their necks, drawing the 
tubs. There were two or three wars at once, rebellions 
in Ireland and Canada, martial law here, there and 
everywhere. They were hanging people in rows; Daniel 
O’Connell told him that he had seen eighteen people, 
who had been convicted by martial law, hanging in a row, 
and every one of them he believed innocent—rioting, 
rick-burning, game law outrages everywhere. They 
could now hardly recognize that as their country, so 
greatly it is changed for the better.’”’ 





Speaking of the international difficulties in the way of 
forming a naval reserve on the Great Lakes, the Spring- 
field Republicun exclaims : 


‘* We are thankful for the agreement of 1817. There 
should be no preparations of war that would menace our 
northern neighbor.” Thank you! 
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RESPONSE FROM ENGLAND. 


Resolution adopted by Committee of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association.—Proposal of the'| 
American Peace Society for a Conference of National 
Governments at Chicago in 1893. | 


This committee have taken note of a suggestion made | 
by the American Peace Society that, on the occasion of) 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, a Conference be| 
held of representatives of the Governments of all civi-| 
lized States, with a view to consider the means of estab- | 
lishing permanent peace. 

Resolved, That this Committee do hereby record their 
great satisfaction that this proposal has been made by 
their esteemed fellow-workers at Boston; and resolve) 
that hearty congratulations be conveyed to these latter, | 
with an expression of hope that they may be encouraged | 
by American and European friends of Peace generally to| 
take the necessary steps for the purpose in question. 

Resolved further, That this Committee do hereby 
express their readiness to render any aid and co-operation | 
at their command, should the American Peace Society 
desire the same. 


NATIONAL LUNACY. 


Warlike preparations still proceed in Europe in spite | 
of threatened famine. Italy, on the verge of bankruptcy | 
and taxed to death, with an empty treasury and her roads | 
infested with brigands, is about commencing the con-| 
struction of three more ironclads of twelve thousand | 
eight hundred tons each! Russia, where whole provinces 
of people are now actually starving, has ordered the 
manufacture of a million new rifles for its army! Were| 
private individuals to act in the way these governments | 
are acting they would be put into a lunatic asylum to 
keep them out of harm. Yet this is the boasted nine-| 
teenth century, the great age of progress and enlighten- | 
ment. It is impossible that such national insanity can 
last much longer. It is getting too acute and must'| 
eventuate either in war or revolution. Starvation and 
the tax-gatherer are terrible conspirators.— Montreal | 
Star. 





THE POPE ON GAMBLING. 


The Duke of Monaco supports himself and derives his | 
State revenues by the gambling which is carried on in his | 
dominions. It is said that the Pope had fully determined | 
in 1889 to leave Rome and live at Monaco, and that the | 
sole condition which he made was that gambling} 
should be stopped. The Duke refused. All honor to} 
the Pope for not accepting this bribe to countenance 


immorality. He would not live at Monaco. 





‘There is no justification of this hanging,” says the | 
New York Tribune in a strong article on the execution | 
of the ‘‘ rebels” of Manipur. ‘It is an offence against 
civilization, and if it results as its authors hope we shall | 
be surprised. English supremacy in India is far from | 
complete within as the acknowledgment of itis far from | 
full without, and both are weakened by such mockeries 
of justice.” 


SIX HUNDRED YEARS. 


The celebration of the centennial of the independence 
of the United States hias but just ended. Our Columbian 
exposition marks only four hundred years since the land 
was found on which we live. But Switzerland has had six 
hundred years of federal life. We heartily agree with 
these eloquent words in the ‘‘ Unity” column of the 
London Echo. 

‘¢ What parallel is there, in the world’s history, to the 
stability and order, founded on law and justice, of that 
Swiss Confederation whose six hundreth aniversary was 


‘celebrated the other day? Where else has a people so 


long enjoyed a system of universal education, rational 
liberty, and a fair distribution of wealth under laws 
which sought ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’? Surely, this marvellous history of a Federation 
of different races, speaking different languages, and 
professing different forms of faith was only possible 
because the Switzers threatened no other people and 
maintained their national militia only ‘for defence not 
defiance.’ Peace was as needful for the development of 
this ideal state as the atmosphere is needful for the 
growth, beauty and fertility of the vegetable kingdom, 
as it is needful for the growth of all true civilization and 
the perfection of our race.”’ 


THE POSITION OF CHILI. 

The reports from Chili are so conflicting that it is next 
to impossible for any one to clearly understand the cause 
of the civil war, and the frightful carnage which has 
resulted therefrom, but on the face of it the immediate 
cause appears to have been an attempt on the part of the 
President to override the Constitution, and secure a 
successor who is his own creation. One thing is, how- 
ever, worthy of note, that at the Pan-American Confer- 
ence, held last year, Chili was one of the few South 
American Republics which refused to have anything to do 
with the Treaty of Arbitration which was concluded 
between the United States and the great majority of the 
Governments represented at the Conference. We trust 
the new Government of Chili may be led to ratify that 
treaty. 


CREDITABLE TO THE SWEDES. 

Councilman George F. Swain, who recently returned 
rom a visit abroad, makes the following statement: ‘ I 
spent some time in Sweden, and noticed many peculiari- 
ties among the people. I never heard a Swede swear, use 
harsh or profane language, abuse a beast of burden, or show 
a spark of cruelty in any form.” As an example of the 
remarkable tenderness of the Swedes of to-day, he relates 
an incident related to him by General Thomas, the 
American Minister at Stockholm. General Thomas, 
while out riding one day, met a peasant going to the 
woods with a porcupine in a basket. Upon being ques- 
tioned the peasant said he found the animal stranded on 
the road, and fearing that some one would harm it, he 
was taking it to the woods.—Passaic (N. J.) City 
Record. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Dig channels for the stream of love, 
Where they may broadly run. 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time thou cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love to thee 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For thou must share if thou wouldst keep 
That good thing from above; 

Ceasing to share, you cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of Rev. Joan W. Otmsteap, D.D., has 
deprived the American Peace Society of one of its most 
earnest, wise and helpful friends and officers. Dr. Olm- 
stead was many years a director and remained in that office 
till his death. He represented the advanced peace senti- 
ment of the great Baptist denomination and promulgated 
and defended those sentiments not only in the pulpit, and 
on the platform, but in the columns of The Watchman of 
which he was for so many years the senior editor. 

BISHOP J. P. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


The death of this venerated man was a surprise to us. 
He was born in slavery, but rose by the respect in which 
men held his piety and ability to the highest office in the 
Zion’s Methodist Church. His last years, when not travel- 
ling, were spent in Philadelphia where he identified himself 
with the Universal Peace Union. In 1879 the writer was 
bis fellow passenger on the Atlantic. He preached accept- 
ably on the Sabbath, and aroused great enthusiasm in New 
York on his return by his account of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference of Great Britain to which he was a delegate. A 
few years after he delivered a stirring and original address 
on Peace at Philadelphia which we heard. He was natur- 
ally eloquent and at times humorous. We sincerely hope 
that peace principles will still be inculcated among the 
millions of colored people in America. Who will take the 
place of Bishop Campbell, as a leader in the paths of 
peace among a people whose friends too often mistakenly 
urge them to fighting instead of praying. 





PROXIMITY AIDS PEACE. 


How close the ends of the world are brought together 
in these latter days has an illustration in the transit of 
the Japan mail which was dispatched to Queenstown on 
the steamer City of New York on Wednesday, September 
2. This mail left Yokahama, August 19, on the steamer 
Empress of Japan, crossed the Pacific Ocean—not less 
than 4750 miles by the shortest route—and arrived at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, August 29; there it was 
taken ona special train of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and carried across the continent in eighty-eight hours, 
reaching New York in time to be put on board the mail 
steamer sailing at five o’clock a. M. September 2. The 
sailing was delayed only ten minutes on the schedule time 
in order to receive this mail. It arrived at Queenstown 
on Wednesday, September 9. This brings Japan and 
Great Britain within twenty-one days’ distance of each 
other—or about as near as Boston and London were fifty 
years ago. 





THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY TALKS. 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Standard 
records a discussion which was carried on at the table of 
the Archduke Albrecht during the Austrian military 
manceuvres as to whether it was wise to allow a known 
enemy to complete preparations for war, or whether it 
was not preferable to enforce a conflict. 

‘* No names were mentioned,” says the correspondent, 
‘* but all understood that Russia was meant. Emperor 
William said emphatically: I strongly believe that the 
enormous responsibility which modern warfare imposes 
must over-ride all military theories. 

***]T would not begin war if conscious that by delaying 
it I could secure a single year— nay, a single month — of 
peace by trusting in the success of my good cause. Even 
if the chances are equal on both sides, there is much to 
be gained by having several months of peace.’” 

The King of Saxony expressed himself to the same 
effect, pointing out instances where diplomacy had 
averted an apparently inevitable conflict. 

Archduke Albrecht also dilated upon the enormous 
responsibility of forcing a war, in view of the murderous 
perfection of modern weapons. 

The correspondent says Emperor William’s remarks 
made a deep impression on the high-rank German and 
Austrian officers present. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


An imperial decree is published modifying the passport 
regulations. It provides that after September passports 
for entering Alsace-Lorraine will be required only from 
military men on active service, ex-officers and pupils of 
foreign military schools, and men who lost their German 
nationality before performing their military service. A 
‘* visa” will be required in these cases and will be 
granted gratis. Finally, it is ordered that foreigners 
staying in the Reichsland beyond twenty-four hours must 
notify the police of their presence on penalty of expul- 
sion. The Emperor consented to the Reichsland passport 
decree in an interview with Chancellor Von Caprivi, 
while passing through Berlin en route to Stettin. 





BISMARCR’S TYPE OF PIETY. 
Another reputable religious journal is now rejoicing in 
Bismarck as an illustration of a religious man, and 
generously quoting a declaration of his in confirmation of 
the benefits of Christianity. We confess that we are no 
longer attracted by such a type of piety as Bismarck 
represents. There is too much of the flavor of the 
Middle Ages in it. He has been too egotistic, ambitious, 
selfish, arrogant and cruel. It is a religion of opinion, 
of the conqueror, of force, war, blood and destruction 
to one’s enemies. It is the religion which finds warrant 
and apology only in the Old Testament and in the conflicts 
of the Israelites with the nations about them. ‘ The 
mind that was in Christ,” that said ‘* Peace on earth and 
good-will to men,” and also, ‘‘ Let him that is greatest 
among you be your servant” — this Bismarck has never 
embraced. The man who now finds his chief occupation 
in the manufacture of beer to make his own people 
drunken, is not a good illustration of the religion which 
Christ revealed and Paul preached.— Zion’s Herald. 
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| WHY SEND A DELEGATION TO ROME? 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 1. To maintain unbroken the fellowship of the 
ai . ——— | American Peace Society established at the Congresses of 
—Do not fail to read “ War Unnecessary” by | Paris and London, and with the English and European 











Augustine Jones, Esq., a member of our Executive | Societies, also to invite a Congress to meet in Chicago in 
| 1893. 
2. To show Italy, three hundred of whose Parliament 
: ; pele | have approved of this movement, that America cherishes 
Vice-President Phillips Brooks, D. D., stand deservedly | Pp? ' : _ : 
ne ig ; Se no hostility on account of recent events, but is even more 
high in the Councils of the Episcopal Church has | : SP ‘ 
| desirous on that account to maintain friendly relations. 
encouraged us to send a copy of the current ApvocaTE | ‘tigre 
: : ; ser To encourage Italy to honor one of her illustrious 
to all the Bishops of that Communion in the United| _..,. : ‘ ‘ oy gs 
State | citizens, Christopher Columbus of Genoa, by contributing 
* to the Columbian Exposition and sending delegates to the 
— The autumnal meeting of the Executive Committee | Peace Congress to be beld in connection with it in 1893 
was largely occupied with the interesting inauguration | at Chicago. 
services. Every one was delighted with the new! Great efforts have been made to ensure a successful 
president. | gathering of the Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Rome 
‘and the Marquis Pandolfi, the Secretary of the Roman 
| Committee, states the adhesions and promises of attend- 
ance were very satisfactory, especially from members of 
R ’ , the French Parliament. 
— Wm. A. Waterman wenen from Berlin regret-| S. Ruggiero Bonghi who convenes and organizes the 
ting that circumstances compel his return to this country | Roman Congress—such things are not left to the “ floor” 


before the Congress at Rome. | as in this country—has a multiplicity of public duties, being 
—The American Peace Society has donated one hun-| ® prominent member of Parliament, and one of the 


dred dollars to the general expenses of the Roman Con-| busiest literary men in Italy. He is President of the 
gress, as the best way that the money could now be used | Peace Society of Rome. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, of London, 


Committee and a member of the London Congress. 


—The fact that President Robert Treat Paine and | 


— We were glad to see some account of our September 
meeting in the Philadelphia Times, the Chicago Herald, 
the Boston Traveller, and other papers outside of Boston. 





to advance our cause in the world. 


— Rev. Sidi H. Browne, President of the South Carolina 


Peace Society, a veteran in our ranks, writes a good) 


letter. Do not fail to read it. 


— We have received several (private) letters from A. 
H. Love, President of the Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia, containing much of public interest. We are sorry 
that he cannot go to Rome as the President for a quarter 
of a century of that society and influential in all its coun- 
sels. The U. P. U. expects to be represented at Rome, 


by Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, D. C., Rev. A.| 
Deyo, of Scranton, Penn., and George W. Minier, of | 


Illinois. We have received no names of delegates from 
the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society of Philadel- 
phia. We trust they will follow up the grand record 
made by their numerous delegation at London. 


—A member of the Prussian Diet has had the courage 
to propose the retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine by 
Germany to France, and that such voluntary retrocession 
should be the basis for a general disarmanent of the 
tremendous military forces of Continental Europe. 


—The loyalty of John Hemmenway to William Ladd 
is something admirable and really heroic. See his colla- 
tion of contemporary tributes to Ladd’s life and character in 
this issue. It will be published as a tract at one cent 
apiece or eighty cents a hundred. 


makes an earnest appeal for money to help our Italian 
friends who are in an impoverished country and themselves 
London friends have already pledged $750 of the 
Mr. Pratt 


poor. 
$1500 needed. Americans should aid them. 


well says: 

‘¢The peace-makers of the world must see to it that 
every succeeding Congress shall mark a step forward. 
Each man and woman must care as much about the success 








| differences that may arise between them and which they 


| 


of this meeting as if it were at his or her own door, and 
feel as responsible as if it were to be ‘ held at home.’ 

‘‘ This year we meet in Rome, and who of us does not 
| thrill with the thought of making a declaration of human 
fraternity, of pronouncing a universal pax vobiscum, in 
ithe city of the Czsars and of the Popes, at the former 
seat of the temporal and of the spiritual power of the 
| world ?” 

The Evangelists of Peace do not forget the words of 
St. Paul, Rom. 1:15, ‘*So as much as in me is, Tam ready 
to preach the Gospel to you that are at Rome also.” 


ARBITRATION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 

In the House of Commons August 5, Mr. William 
Randal Cremer, member for the Haggertson Division of 
|Shoreditch, gave notice that at the next session he would 
|introduce a resolution in favor of the conclusion of a 
treaty between England and the United States, by which 
the two nations will agree to submit to arbitration all 








are unable to adjust through the usual diplomatic 
channels. 
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PRAYER, PROVIDENCE, PEACE AND PRAISE. 


Prayer is according to our convictions, one of the 
chief elements of human progress. It enters by divine 
provision into that ordering of events which we call 
providence and when its results are clearly discernible 
it puts the prayer-maker under obligation to give thanks. 
A trustee of the Permanent Peace Fund several years 
ago said to the writer, ‘‘ Providence seems to take care 
of the Peace Society.” This he said in view of unexpected 
and apparently supernatural interferences by which 
means were provided for emergencies in carrying forward 
the peace work. While the gifts of the living inevitably 
decreased, the money given by friends departed and 
funded seemed to be exempt from ordinary calamities, 
and to slowly and surely become augmented in value. 
In spite of these favorable auspices, and chiefly owing 
to the very sudden and unexpected death of a former 
Secretary, our predecessor, Rev. H. C. Dunham was 
burdened and harassed by debt. 

In 1884, owing to Mr. Dunham’s talent for economy 
and his careful nursing of the small funds available, the 
debt seemed in a fair way to liquidation. At that time 
the present Secretary assumed office. By curtailing 
expenses and resisting what almost seemed calls of duty, 
no farther debt has been incurred. By the receipt of a 
legacy from an unexpected source all pecuniary obligations 
were paid. Prayer was thus answered and the way opened 
to expend all possible collections upon present and future 
work. 

Secondly, It was for some years a matter of special con- 
cern, that some young and ambitious man of pure character 
and political aspirations should appear as a leader among 
statesmen in the cause of peace and arbitration. 
Entirely unexpected and unanticipated a young man 
delivered a Peace Oration before the Government of the 
city of Boston on the Fourth of July, 1891, which ranks 
with that of Charles Sumner in 1845. It has been 
placed in the hands of every member of Congress and 
sent to all the leading reading-rooms, libraries and news- 
papers in this country and is being ordered from Europe 
for a similiar purpose. Hardly a newspaper has criti- 
cised unfavorably this oration, and wherever candidly 
read and considered, men seem to recognize in it a fair 
expression of the higher and better spirit of our age. 

Thirdly, The Peace cause needed its Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It needed not only essays, speeches, sermons 
and poems, but also its parable. 

A young writer of imagination with a nervous and 
‘¢ taking” style in a fit of indignation against the horrid 
threats of exterminating war by European nations wrote 
‘‘The White Crown”’ and published it in the Century 
for August, the widest read magazine in the world. It is 
to be republished in book form, and is sure to catch the 
eye and ear of the young and find a way for ideas of 





peace among people who as yet are indifferent to the 
entire subject. Other excellent publications of similiar 
import have been issued in this country and in Europe. 

For these things let us thank our Heavenly Father 
and continue to pray that more and more the power of 
money, of statesmanship and literature may be enlisted 
in the efforts made to seat the Prince of Peace on the 
throne of the Universe. 





THE WORLD’S POSTAL CONGRESS. 


William Potter, who with Capt. N. M. Brooks repre- 
sented the United States at the Fourth International Pos- 
tal Congress, which has been in session for three months 
at Vienna, returned home Sept. 28. Mr. Potter says that 
the congress which has just adjourned was the most im- 
portant ever held yet by the International Postal Union. 
Every government except China was represented, and 
several measures were adopted which will greatly improve 
the postal facilities between the United States and the 
countries of Europe. 

‘¢ The most important action of the Congress,” said Mr. 
Potter, ‘‘ was the admission into the Union of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. Another important arrangement included 
in the new treaty is the adoption of a prepaid return postal 
card, good all over the world. The delegation from the 
United States attempted to secure the adoption of an inter- 
national postage stamp, but the proposition failed. It 
will be presented again at the next congress, which will 
meet in Washington in 1896, and will probably be adopted.” 


POLITICAL DUELS. 


Because of some serious charges made against Col. L. 
L. Polk, President of the Farmers’ National Alliance, 
some of his friends intimate that he must fight or take 
some steps to disprove said charge’. It is hoped that 
Mr. Polk may take some other steps than fighting a duel ; 
and not act the role of a moral coward to prove that he is 
not a physical coward. Many men have let themselves be 
driven, contrary to their own judgment and conscience, 
to meet the demands of the murderous duel code as 
explained and enforced by its blood-guilty advocates. 





W. C. Braithwaite, Esq., editor of the London Messiah’s 
Kingdom, an able paper devoted to promoting the cause of 
peace among Christians, writes his thanks for ** The Com- 
ing Peace,” and adds that he has read Mr. Quincy’s ora- 
tion with great interest and considers it ‘‘ one of the best 
expositions of the economic aspects of peace that has yet 
appeared.” 





Miss Frances Willard has recently addressed a National 
Roman Catholic Temperance Convention at Washington, 
D. C., and that upon her invitation a committee from 
that convention will attend the World’s Congress of 
‘* The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” to be 
held at Boston in November, and of which Miss Willard 
is president. 
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WAR UNNECESSARY. 


AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., LL.D., A MEMBER OF 
THE BOSTON BAR. 


The constant changes which mark human progress, the 
development in political, social, moral and religious life, 
stimulate readjustments, and urge fresh presentations of 
truth.! Each generation is required to declare and teach 
the great fundamental doctrines of peace, earnestly and 
vigorously, without the least hesitation on account of the 
greater services of others, or of the excellent literary 
productions which this subject has called forth in former 
times.” 

Our Saviour taught, both by precept and example, the 
truth uttered by Angels at his birth, ‘‘ Peace on Earth 
and Good Will toward Men.”3 It seems needless to review 
the abundant and frequently quoted passages of Scripture 
which establish this view. And I proceed at once to declare 
that war, aside from the scriptural argument against it, is 
an unnecessary evil, which ought, according to sound 
reason and ethics, to be abolished. 

The great leading publicists are sufficiently agreed that 
all international questions may be referred to Arbitration, 
except (1) those involving national existence or inde- 
pendence, (2) schemes of policy, and (3) questions of 
national honor.* 

It is quite evident, as to the matter of this excepted list, 
that the difficulty at the root is dishonesty and mutual dis- 
Good faith requires that the existence, inde- 


1 ‘* New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’’ 
The Present Crisis—Lowell. 


trust.° 


2See Barclay’s Apology, Prop. XV.; Dymond’s Essays, Chap. 
XIX.; Gurney’s Observations, Chap, XI.; 5 William KE. Chan- 
ning’s Works, 109; Life and Speeches of the Rt. Hon. John 
Bright, Vol. I., 207, 230, Vol. II., 325, 326; A. P. Peabody, 18 Chr. 
Exam., 368; Charles Sumner, ‘‘True Grandeur of Nations;” 
Arthur Helps, Friends in Council, Second Series, Vol. L., 62; 
John Ruskin, ‘‘ The Crown and Wild Olive,’ 98; Prize Essays on 
a ‘Congress of Nations,” by T. C. Upham and others; Sheldon 
Amos, “ Political and Legal Remedies for War ;’’ 1 Buckle’s Hist. 
Civil. in Eng., 190, 191, 202-223; John Bascom, Ethics, or Science 
of Duty, 324-335; 16 Friends’ Review, 115; Thomas Carlyle, 
Sartor Resartus, Book II., Chap. 8, 19; 10 Encye. Bib. Theol. and 
Ece. Lit., by McClintock and Strong, 876-883; Gesta Christi, by 
Charles L. Brace, 355; A Sketch of the Life and Labors of Elihu 
Burritt; Memoir of William Ladd,‘‘ The Apostle of Peace.” 


3 ‘* Lend, once again, that holy song a tongue, 
Which the glad angels of the Advent sung, 
Their cradle-anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 
Glory to God, and peace unto the earth !”’ 
The Peace Convention at Brussels, 1848— Whittier. 


See also The Life and Labors of Elihu Burritt, 53. 


4Po]. and Legal Remedies for War, by Sheldon Amos, 120. 

50, for Abraham Lincoln’s faith in the virtue and justice of 
men. He said in his first Inaugural Address: ‘‘ Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the justice of the people? Is there 
any better or equal hope in the world ?” And why not in the jus- 
tice of nations ? 

‘* A song of faith that trusts the end 
To match the good begun, 
Nor doubts the power of Love to blend 
The hearts of men as one!”’ 
The Peace Anthem— Whittier. 





pendence and honor of each nation should be guarded by 
other nations; as civil government protects the life, 
property and character of each citizen. And certainly 
schemes of policy ought to perish which are not honest 
and thoughtful of the just and equal rights of all men and 
nations. This national distrust is similar to that which 
the small States of the United States cherished towards 
the large ones at the formation of the Confederation of 
1781,! and at the adoption of the Constitution in 1788.2 

The jealousy and distrust among the American States 
was groundless, and this Union has shown the possibility 
of a federation of the nations of the earth, reserving to 
each nation all power except in certain limited and specific 
international matters. This distrust is a remnant of the 
ancient belief that each nation is the natural enemy of 
every other nation. It is far behind the spirit of ‘* What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so to them.” It has noteven advanced to the commercial 
idea that no trade is of value which does not benefit both 
parties, or the republican experience in politics that the 
prosperity of all the States rests upon the prosperity of 
each and every State. 

The enormous evil of war is exhibited in the following 
statistics and statements :s3 

The wars of European and American nations during 
the period from 1790 to 1880, or ninety years, destroyed 
four millions and four hundred and seventy thousands of 
human lives; and fifteen billions and two hundred and 
thirty-five millions of dollars of the proceeds of human 


11 Story on the Const., §§ 224-228. 


22 Bancroft’s Hist. of the Const. U. S., 336-350 ; Rawle on the 
Const., 13, 14; 1 Story on the Const., §§ 272-305, 


3“‘ What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net pur- 
port and upshot of War? To my own knowledge, for example, 
there dwell and toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, usually 
some five hundred souls. From these, by certain ‘ Natural Ene- 
mies’ of the French, there are successively selected, during the 
French war, say thirty able-bodied men ; Dumdrudge, at her own 
expense, has suckled and nursed them ; she has, not without diffi- 
culty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them 
to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, another hammer, 
and the weakest can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Never- 


theless, amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected; all 
dressed in red; and shipped away, at the public charges, some two 
thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain; and fed there 
till wanted. And now to that same spot in the south of Spain, 
are thirty similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, 
in like manner wending; till at length, after infinite effort, the 
two parties come into actual juxtaposition; and Thirty stands 
fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his hand; straightway the 
word ‘Fire’ is given; and they blow the souls out of one another; 
and in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcasses, which it must bury, and anew shed tears for. Had 
these men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest! 
They lived far enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in 
so wide a Universe, there was even, unconsciously, by commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between them. How then? Simpleton! 
their Governors had fallen out; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.— 
Alas, so it is in Deutschland, and hitherto in all lands; still as of 
old, ‘What devilry soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the 
piper!’’’—Sartor Resartus, Book II., Chapt. 8, 118, 119, 
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industry.1 This is an average of fifty thousand lives and 
of one hundred and sixty-five millions of dollars for each 
year of the period.? 

But the present standing armies of Europe contain 
twelve and one-half millions of men, at an annual cost, 
if you include their possible productive labor, of two 
billions and three hundred and fifty-five millions of dol- 
lars, and these soldiers are a constant menace to the peace 
of the world. Indeed they are one of the most potent 
causes of war. What need would exist for forts on the 
borders of nations, or of bristling armies along their 
boundaries, if their intentions were just and upright.s 
They are no longer required on the confines of cities, 
towns, counties, or of the States of a republic. 

This immense loss of life and property would have 
been avoided, if nominal and professed Christian nations 
had been Christian in spirit and in trath,—if the wisest, 
purest, and most cultivated Christian citizens had guided 
the nations. The contrast between the moral obligations 
of neighbors and citizens in their relations to each other, 
and the moral obligations of nations, as taught and prac- 
tised in their intercourse with each other, is striking and 
marvellous, and certainly is not to the credit of the 
nations.* 

Courts have taken the place of private wars between 
men, between clans, between cities, between counties, 
they have superseded trials by battle and duels, while war, 
the most gigantic relic of barbarism, survives these kin- 
dred evils. But as huge blocks of ice, floating from the 
pathless regions of the North, dissolve in summer seas, so 
war, the aggregate of human evils, descending from 


1W. E. H. Lecky says:—‘‘ The great majority of wars during the 
last thousand years may be classified under three heads :—Wars pro- 
duced by opposition of religious belief, wars resulting from erro- 
neous economical notions either concerning the balance of trade or 
the material advantages of conquest, and wars resulting from the 
collision of the two hostile doctrines of the Divine right of kings 
and the rights of nations. In the first instance knowledge has 
gained a decisive victory, and in the second almost a decisive vic- 
tory.”’—#2 Rationalism in Europe, 219. 


2 Mulhall’s Dict. of Statistics, 465. 


3 W. E. H. Lecky says:—** The conceptions that the interests of 
adjoining nations are diametrically opposed, that wealth can only 
be gained by displacement, and that conquest is therefore the 
chief path to progress, were long universal; but during the last 
century political economy has been steadily subverting them, and 
has already effected so much that it scarcely seems unreasonable 
to conclude that the time will come when a policy of territorial 
aggrandizement will be impossible. At the same time the exten- 
sion of free trade has undoubtedly a tendency to effect the disin- 
tegration of great heterogeneous empires, by destroying the 
peculiar advantages of colonies and of conquered territory; while 
railways and increasing knowledge weaken national antipathies, 
and facilitate the political agglomeration of communities with a 
common race, language and geographical position.”’—2? Rational- 
ism in Europe, 219. 


4 John Ruskin says, ‘‘ The Christian religion which we have 
been taught for two thousand years, is still so little conceived by 
us, that we suppose the laws of charity and self-sacrifice bear 
upon individuals in all their social relations, and yet do not bear 
upon nations in any of their political relations.”—3 Stones of 
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darker ages, is melting beneath the light and heat of 
Christian civilization. 

Most of us are inclined to take a kindly and charitable 
view of the last war in the United States. We rejoice in 
what we conceive to be its results, such as the destruction 
of slavery, the preservation of the unity and integrity of 
the nation, and possibly of constitutional liberty in the 
earth. But weseldom measure the real cost of the means 
used. We lost six hundred and fifty-six thousands of 
men, or about one-sixth as many as there were slaves, 
and three billions and seven hundred millions of dollars,! 
not including the loss of the labor and industry of the 
vast armies, North and South, during the four years of 
war. 

The valuation set on the slavés, at the request of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1862, by members of Congress from 
the border States,? was three hundred dollars each, and 
assuming their number at four millions, which is an over- 
estimate, the value of all the slaves in the United States 
was one billion and two hundred millicus of dollars, or 
less than one-third of the money cost of the war. 

But it is questionable whether the loss of men and 

money was our greatest detriment. The subtle moral 
evil which pervades society and invades every household, 
and is clearly traceable to this source; the record of in- 
creasing crime which blackens the journals of the land, 
and takes its date and beginning from 1862; the feverish 
war spirit which survives in military organizations and 
the minds of men, producing an imminent tendency to 
war, which did not previously exist ; the sectional hatred 
between the North and South, outlasting generations ; the 
contention and bitterness of conflicts between races and 
between castes, makes an accumulation, asum totalof evil, 
beyond calculation. 
The citizens of the whole country had participated in 
the proceeds and results of slavery, and there was an ele- 
ment of justice in their sharing in the loss. Waiving the 
question of the title or right of property of the slave- 
holders, and remembering that compromise must be made 
where interests conflict, even in the construction of gov- 
ernments, and for a stronger reason in incidental matters, 
we reach the conclusion that compensated emancipation 
1Mulhall’s Dict. of Statistics, 465. 


** Tt also follows from what has preceded, that the vast destruc- 
tions of war are mainly a destruction of Capital. War cannot be 
carried on except by means of property actually existing, nor 
for any length of time, orto any extent, except by means of 
property existing in the form of capital. These savings, previ- 
ously employed productively, are the source whence war supplies 
are drawn; the capital is absolutely destroyed; the war debt 
remaining is only a memorial of this destruction, and an obli- 
gation resting upon somebody to create new capital with which 
to replace the old; the debt does not carry on the war, but trans- 
fers the capital from individuals to the government; and war, 
accordingly, is the greatest enemy to exchanges, because it 
annihilates a portion of the central agencies which carry them 
forward.” —Elements of Political Economy, Arthur L. Perry, LL. 
D., 233. 


2 American Politics, by Thomas V. Cooper, Book I., 138, 139. 





enice, 168. 
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was the only wise and proper mode of ending the contro- 
versy. Itis true that the slaveholders would not sell, | 
and we would not buy; but what either did do, or would 
do, is not the question. It is rather what both ought to 
have done.! If both sides were proud, passionate and | 
perverse, and for those reasons missed the true way of 
adjustment, then their mistake ought to be held up to the 
deliberate judgment of mankind forever, as a beacon and 
a warning. The experience acquired should henceforth 
have its full effect in human affairs. We have dwelt long | 
upon this special war, because it is so recent, and its ex- 
periences are so vivid, and because no war can ever seem 
more just or plausible, than our side of this. It was 
largely a struggle for,the freedom of others, and not for 
our own. If it might have been avoided, then it furnishes 
a strong foundation for believing that war is an unneces- 





sary evil. 

Abraham Lincoln, wise and far-seeing, blessed with 
special opportunities for clear and distinct views of the 
issue, and atrue understanding of affairs, gave the weight 
of his great name and judgment to compensated eman- 
cipation in 1862.2 He was overborne by the passions of 
men, and the din of war. But subsequent events have 
vindicated his wisdom. Our risk was great; we 
approached much nearer to financial exhaustion than was 
then publicly known. 

It was a unique war. Slavery was the cause. But 
slavery itself was a fruit of war, beginning with the cap- 
ture in Africa, continuing through the middle passage, 
and the cruel bondage in America. It began, went on, 
and ended in violence, and produced violent men. 

It has now ceased in nearly every Christian land; it 
remains for war, its ‘‘ twin relic of barbarism,”’ to follow, 
and for every sincere Christian to hasten its departure. 

International law and international morality are ina 
crude and unadvanced stage.* It is admitted that nations 
are bound to abide by their treaties, to be thoughtful 
and considerate in making war, to desist from needless 
cruelty, and not to abuse victory. But each nation is 
largely a law unto itself. Since there is no superior 


1 Schiller says: ‘‘ Whoever fails to turn aside the ills of life by 
prudent forethought, must submit to fulfil the course of destiny.” 


**Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side,”’ 
The Present Crisis—Lowell. 


2See President Lincoln’s Special Message to Congress, Third 
Mo., 2d, 1862. 


3 “*In fact a writer on international law has to be perpetually 
on the verge of controversy. He must embark on almost endless 
discussion of a mixed mass of precedents and reasons, in which 
the exact value of the precedents is seldom known, and the rea- 
sons are constantly biassed by theoretical assumptions, or political 
interest. No doubt there is a certain amount of settled principle, 
but the application of it, by different states, in their conduct, and 
by different writers in their books, is so various, that what agree- 
ment there is, appears at times to be illusory.’’—Essays in Juris- 
prudence and Ethics, by Frederick Pollock, 31, 34. 

Also, political and Legal Remedies for War, by Sheldon Amos, 





International Law, by Theodore D. Woolsey, 396-412, 


authority, legislative, judicial or executive, each govern- 
ment interprets international law in its own interest, re- 
gardless of the legal maxim that ‘‘ no man can be judge 
in his own cause.”! 

The diffusion of knowledge, and of Christian ideas 
throughout the earth, is preparing the minds of all men 
for codes and judgments according to law, in pure and 
impartial courts, for the supremacy of reason and justice, 
in place of violence and brute force. Steam, electricity, 
the press, cheap postage, and universal commerce, are 
welding the nations rapidly into one brotherhood, ‘‘ and 
human life is in some sense prolonged by an almost limit- 
less power of converse.” This cause, at this period in 
human history, considering the immense interests in- 
volved in it, commends itself to statesmen, philan- 
thropists and Christians, with an impressiveness unknown 
before. ‘* The harvest truly is pleuteous.” 

The printing press has disseminated the principles of 
peace, it has bound the nations together, by the inter- 
change of thought, lifting them towards the same moral 
and spiritual plane. But it has sown tares with the 
wheat. Literature is charged with a martial spirit. 
Physical violence and inhuman cruelty are the substance 
of the most thrilling scenes in fiction. History, oratory, 
poetry and art, combine to exalt and embellish the tri- 
umphs of war. 

While not a monument in the world, perhaps, suggests 
to mankind the grandeur and beneficence attendant upon 
peace, the statues of heroes and emblems of war, teach 
their lesson of military glory, unsullied by destruction or 
misery, in the squares and gardens of great cities, and 
the public places of the earth. 

These memorials are particularly hurtful at an early age 
in life, when physical courage is most attractive, and acts 
of valor most admired, and taste and character are in their 
most formative condition. But this is less baneful than 
the education of children in the use of arms, at the public 
expense, which is furnished in some parts of the United 
States. Europe, which is one great armed camp of 
soldiers, always ready, if we except England, is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate in this quality of education, because 
every boy must become an actual soldier, and devote a 
large share of his scanty school days to learning the 
theory and practice of war. Certainly no one has cause 
to marvel that the balance of power and peace of Europe 
are in constant peril. 

The simple waste of time and mind are serious enough, 
but when both are perverted, and devoted to the destruc- 
tion of persons and property, it is deplorable in the ex- 
treme. How vastly different the aim and purpose of such 
education from that which presents the noble arts of peace, 
the conquest of mind over matter, the subjugation of the 
earth, rendering it a more perfect home for men, the 
training of immortal minds for eternity, under the full 

1 Broom’s Legal Maxims, 116. 
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light of the great commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy | 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The union of Church and State has always compromised | 
and weakened the influence of Christianity against war. | 
It is painful to observe that persons holding exalted | 
places in the Christian church, so called, and among high 
officers of State, are seldom opposed to war, but asa 
rule most heartily approve of it.1 To be sure they have | 
plausible excuses; both sides of every war since the} 
beginning of time have been seemingly fair. 

It is not the union of Church and State which is to be 


The power of a nation is not in its forts and armaments. 
It is in the intelligence and virtue of its citizens; in an 
exalted and healthy public sentiment; while peace and 
domestic and foreign tranquillity are the supreme objects 
of local, national and international government. ‘‘ Those 
who are not against us are for us.’” We may personally 
and privately hold Christian ideals of non-resistance, or 
disinterested love, and still be co-workers with all men 
and nations in the effort to prevent and abolish war, or 
mitigate its attendant miseries. 


Law and courts, including arbitration, are the natural 


sought. It is the moving of the State by the force of |and proper substitutes for war. They have already ob- 


an aggregate of sincere, independent Christians creating | 
a healthy und pure public opinion, which is to accomplish 
the desired result. 

It is in the power of the so called Christian States to 
annihilate war at will. They have carried on very many 
of the most cruel wars in history, bearing signs and em- | 
blems of the Prince of Peace with utter inconsistency | 
throughout their merciless conflicts. | 

While we admit, as we must without hesitation, the | 
long record of most unchristian deeds done in the name | 
of Christianity, without a shade of authority from the | 
precepts or example of our Saviour, we are as certain that | 
Christianity is the hope of the world. 

We therefore turn joyfully from this dark record to the | 
brightest one in history. | 
no force beyond the influence of Christianity, which has | 





International law has little or | 


suppressed private war on the land, has destroyed private 
war or piracy on the sea, and reduced privateering. It} 
defends the rights of neutrals. It protects the prisoner 
of war from massacre and slavery, and guards him 
against inhuman treatment. It bas put an end to the 
killing of unarmed enemies and the useless destruction of 
life and property. It protects woman. It has already 
substituted arbitration for war to such an extent as to 
attract the attention and challenge the approval of the 
most powerful nations.3 


1 “ Rosy and sleek, the sable-gowned divine, 
O’er his third bottle of suggestive wine, 
To plumed and sworded auditors, shall prove 
Their trade accordant with the law of Love; 
And Church for State, and State for Church, shall fight, 
And both agree, that Might alone is Right!” 
The Peace Convention at Brussels— Whittier. 


2 Geneva Convention for the succor of the wounded in time 
of active warfare, 10 Encyc. Brit., 152; Hayden’s Dict. of Dates, 
310. 


3 “* There is no doubt that the violence of war has in fact been 
regulated and moderated toan extent that seemed impracticable 
in the time of Grotius.—Essay in Jurisprudence and Ethics, by F. 
Pollock, 36. 


See also Gesta Christi, by Charles L. Brace, 355; International 
Law, by Theodore D. Woolsey, 222-230; Geneva Arbitration, 2 
Cycel. Polit. Sci., 331; Old and New, VI., 126, [X., 529; 137 Ed. R., 
264; 85 Fraser, 381; 132 Quar., 535; 7 Am. Law R., 163, 348; 
10 Inter. R., 436; 8 Am. Law R., 13; 3 Radical, 558; The Nation, 
XII., 382, XV., 133, 180; 245,377, XVIL, 271, XVIIL., 590, 
XXIIL, 53; 2 Penn Mo., 109; 102 N. Am. Rev., 473; 1 Inter. 








tained supremacy in private affairs; soon they will be 
used in disputes between nations, and men will marvel 
that war was once possible. 

War has been improperly regarded as an instrument of 
justice. Itself, the greatest of evils, it is justified as a 
remedy for evil. The remedy is worse than the disease. 
War is the product of centuries; it must be overcome 
little by little. A sound, healthy public policy must be 
created, to avoid, confine, reduce and extinguish it. 

Agitation against war must be maintained, earnestly 
and constantly. A true public conviction must be created, 
that political, commercial and social prosperity are only 
possible with peace; that war, stripped of its glamour, 
its tinsel, and the magnetism of masses of men, concen- 
trated into one tremendous destructive force, is repulsive ; 
that modern armaments are only the teeth, tusks, claws 
and horns of animals, the beaks and talons of birds, and 
the fangs of serpents, sharpened, extended and multi- 
plied, with all the intensity which ages on ages of human 
ingenuity, utterly without mercy, have made possible. 

The Romans were educated in war; they delighted in 
cruelty, in combats of gladiators, and in the insolent 
pomp of triumphs. The Athenians were cultivated, 
humane and benevolent, but became excited by the rivalry 
of Corinth, which, through Roman influence, had adopted 
gladiatorial shows, and it was proposed to introduce such 
exhibitions into Athens. Demonax,! the Athenian, cried 
out from the Assembly, ‘‘ First throw down the altar 
erected to Mercy above a thousand years ago by our an- 
cestors.” 

We ourselves stand at the end of almost two thousand 
years of Christian teaching, with its culture, its tender- 
ness of human rights, its beautifully blended justice and 
mercy. Christian nations ought to learn war no more ; 
they ought to beat their swords into ploughshares. Every 
Christian ought, in the spirit of his Master, to maintain, 
deep down in his heart, an irrepressible conflict with war. 
Rev., 104, 156, Colburn Mag., 144; 22 Tail. Mag., N. S., 293; 90 
Ecl. Rev., 236; Speech of Rt. Hon. John Bright, 3d mo. 13th, 
1865 : see also his Public Addresses, 205; Friends’ Review, XXVL., 


180, 366, 618; Ib., XXVII., 23, 789, XXVIII., 782; Peace 
Jubilee, Life and Labors of Elihu Burritt, 367. 


1[ntroduction to Rollins’ Ancient History, xxviii. 
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The same earnest, conscientious effort of the people, | 


which has crushed so many corrupt things, will subdue 
this gigantic evil. The remedies for war are abundant, 
and the combined action of all of them is needed. A 
deeper and clearer spiritual view of the Gospel; more 
faith and sincere obedience to conviction. 
demands that the real nature of war, its crime, its folly, 
and its utter uselessness, be constantly kept before the 
people. 

Societies and organizations, with large funds capable 
of being used in any manner which shall be most effective 
from time to time, would seem to be as sure and direct as 
anything. They were very useful in the anti-slavery 
agitation. Literature is far-reaching, penetrating to every 
home, and its use in this direction should be extended a 
thousand fold at once. Public lectures and addresses, 
full of facts, are of immense value. 

It is not enough to repeat texts of Scripture, and to 
assert over and over again what nobody can gainsay with 
any success, that our Saviour and the first Christians' were 
totally opposed to war., It will be far more effective to 
present the advantages of arbitrations, of courts, the 
loss of men and of money, the real intrinsic nature of war. 
The newspaper correspondents in recent times have by 
their realistic descriptions, raised the curtain, and revealed 
to the public some of the loathsome details of war, with 
good effect. It needs only to be known, and its horrors 
and worthlessness realized, to suppress it. Christian 
ministers of all denominations, ought to be earnestly and 
tenderly visited, in an open-hearted persuasive manner 
and spirit, for their united co-operation would extirpate 
war. ‘They are our necessary and natural coadjutors and 
allies in this cause of our Master.s 

And finally, as we reflect upon the duration and magni- 
tude of war, the sum of all evils, and consider how feeble 
we are as Christians, we turn to the Source of everlast- 


1 Early Chureh History, Backhouse and Tylor, 221, 555. 


2The Rt. Hon. John Bright said in 1853: ‘‘ You have even con- 
ceived the magnificent project of illuminating the whole earth, 
even to its remotest and darkest recesses, by the dissemination of 
the volume of the New Testament, in whose every page are writ- 
ten forever the words of peace. Within the limits of this island 
alone, on every Sabbath, twenty thousand —yes, far more than 
twenty thousand temples are thrown open, in which devout men 
and women assemble, that they may worship Him who is the 
‘Prince of Peace.’ Is this a reality? or is your Christianity a 
romance? Is your profession a dream ?’’ 
He said again in 1880: ‘‘I say, let us abandon our pretensions; 
let us no longer claim to be Christians; let us go back to the 
heathen times, whilst we adhere to the heathen practices |hear, 
hear]; let us no longer—as I see some of the leading men of this 
country have been doing within the past few weeks, at the open- 
ing of churches and at the laying of the foundation stones of 
churches—join in all the apparent regard for the Christian reli- 
gion. Take down, at any rate, your Ten Commandments from 
inside your churches, and say no longer that you read, or believe 
in, or regard the Sermon on the Mount. Abandon your Christian 
pretensions, or else abandon your savage and heathen practices.” 
Loud applause. |—Life and Speeches of John Bright, Vol. I., 210; 
Vo 326. 


3 We may joyfully adopt the motto of George Whitefield, “‘ Nil 
desperundum Christo duce;’’ Nothing is to be despaired of with 
Christ for our leader. 


The cause | 


ing strength; the cause of peace is His own, and it will 
| prevail. Let our prayers ascend to Him without ceasing, 
| that He will bless our humble efforts; that His light and 
| truth may penetrate every human heart, with convincing 
| power ; that righteousness and peace may cover the land 
as the waters do the sea, and God’s will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven. 

The Society of Friends from its origin has held that 
war was an evil and a crime, forbidden both by the teach- 
ings and example of our Lord. It has never hesitated for 
a moment to maintain and teach that the ideal peace, 
which most Christians have heretofore relegated to the 
millennium period, is to be sought and struggled for now 
and always. That it is by loyal, faithful obedience to 
Christ, and an abiding trust in Him far beyond the scope 
of our puny reason, that millennial peace in each indi- 
vidual soul is to extend until it fills the whole earth. 

We exhort our brethren everywhere to remember how 
much this cause has received already from the steadfast, 
unwavering testimony of our Christian fathers. Shall we 
falter? It is not enough to be free from an active share 
in war. We are not to stand in stoical indifference. We 
must be positive, aggressive. It is of the very method 
and essence of Christianity to force the light into dark- 
ness. If we have great and unusual light, it is an un- 
merited gift, it comes charged with responsibility. We 
ought therefore to welcome every effort and join hands 
with all men and all measures which seek the overthrow 
of this common enemy of mankind. 





AMERICAN VOICES. 


A correspondent of the London Times writing from 
Hamburg says with regard to one barrier to international 
comity : 





** It is everywhere acknowledged that the crowd of tour- 
ists composed of the best English society is thinner this 
|year than usual. It is swamped in the common variety of 
| tourists and lower classes of Americans, whom even the 
|republican aristocrats of New York would regard with 
| doubt. The Americans follow the English by an unerring 
instinct into every pleasant retreat where we desire to 
| 


sulk or amuse ourselves alone. Nice, Pau and Cannes, 
once English preserves, can now hardly be distinguished 
from American cities. The same thing is true of Ham- 
'burg. The English sparrow is being pushed out of its 
|nest by the Yankee cuckoo. Our only revenge is found 
in the conviction that, if we are disliked on the Continent, 
the Americans are more disliked. They inherit our 
unpopularity abroad, being more unsympathetic and 
aggressive, while the special aggravation of the Yankee 
voice and accent embitters their relations with less 
strident races. It is useless to have Chicago exhibitions 
unless the American people can, by education or medical 
science, uproot the natural voice, which is at present a 
blight on all social relations and makes all American 
diplomacy at foreign courts impossible.” 
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THE FELLOW IN GREASY JEANS. 


CHAS. F. LUMMUS. 


Whew! How the drivers hammer! 
We are late by an hour or more; 

We sway and swerve on the ringing curve, 
And the bridges reel and roar. 


Look how the engine lurches— 
And out of its window cranes, 

With gray eyes wed to the track ahead, 
A fellow in greasy jeans. 


Scarcely looks like the fellow 
To trust with so grave a care— 

In that grimy face ’t were hard to trace 
The metal that should be there. 


Faster we roar and faster— 
The hand at the throttle shows 
Steady enough, if the face is rough— 
And the landscape melts and flows. 


Into the cut—and horror! 
There death has the right of way! 
The whistle wakes to a shriek for brakes 
And what does the swift brain say ? 


Jump for Moll and the babies, 
And for dear life’s love supreme ! 

Jump from the doom of a crunching tomb 
And the hell of the howling steam. 


Stay, for the hero’s duty, 
The trust of a hundred lives! 

Stay, for the sake of the hearts would break, 
And for other babes and wives ! 


He stays! with white teeth gritting 
And with hands that snatch amain, 
The monster ruts on reversing wheels, 

And the air-brake chokes the train. 


We are safe with our scratches— 
There’s only the engine wrecked, 

And the engineer? OQ, well, I fear 
That’s only what all expect. 


And in the torn steel’s chaos 
I read what our life ordains, 
And, shivering, pause—for yon cinder was 
The fellow in greasy jeans! 
—Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 





SUNDAY OPENING OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The World’s Fair National Commission met in Chicago 
on Wednesday, Sept. 16. One of the first acts was to 
grant a hearing, on the question of opening the Exposi- 
tion on Sundays, to a large delegation of the friends of 
Sabbath observance from New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and from different States in the East and South. 
On behalf of the Columbian Sunday Association of Chi- 
cago, Gen. C. H. Howard, its president, and E. F. Cragin, 
secretary, welcomed the visiting delegates to Chicago. 
The speakers selected to present the matter to the World’s 
Commission were as follows : 

Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, the historic side of the Sab- 
bath question; Gen. O. O. Howard, of New York, the 


patriotic side ; the Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Fernly, of Phila- | 





aspects of the subject; the Hon. L. B. Coffin, of Iowa, 
the interests of the wage-workers in keeping the gates 
closed on Sunday; Edward F. Cragin, the history of for- 
mer expositions ; the Rev. F. L. Patton, the biblical argu- 
ment, and the Rey. Dr. P. S. Henson, suggestions as to 
the best and most profitable method for those attending 
the Exposition to spend the Sunday. 

The Commission had passed a resolution at a previous 
session that this matter should not be acted upon until the 
local Chicago directory had taken action. For this reason 
nothing conclusive could now be done. Meanwhile the 
Columbian Sunday Association will continue its work in 
co-operation with a committee appointed at this confer- 
ence with special reference to the local directory. The 
committee is a representative one and will be permanent. 
It consists of thirteen, and is as follows: Gen. C. H. 
Howard, Rev. Herrick Johnson, Rev. S. J. McPher- 
son, Rev. P. S. Henson, Andrew McLeish, E. F. Cragin, 
Rev. James P. Mills, John F. Dale, W. F. Underwood, 
Rev. George Elliott, Washington, D. C., Rev. R. S. Mc- 
Arthur, New York; Rev. J. W. Bardsley, Detreit, and 
William R. Worrall, New York. 

The Columbian Sunday Asssociation have for a definite 
purpose, to arrange with the World’s Fair Congress Aux- 
iliary to hold appropriate meetings on Sunday. 

Among many communications and petitions received by 
the Commission at this time was the resolution of the 
National Alliance and Industrial Union at their Ocala 
meeting as follows: On motion of T. R. Carskadon, of 
West Virginia, it was unanimously resolved : 

We, the National Farmers’ Alliance of America, believ- 
ing that obedience and veneration for the laws of God are 
the conserving and saving force of human Government, do 
hereby respectfully request that the directors of the great 
International Fair to be held in 1893 do not desecrate the 
American Sabbath by keeping open the gates to the same 
on the Lord’s Day. 





PENSIONS. 


Quoting from an article by Prof. W. M. Sloane in the 
Century for June, we are reminded that ‘*‘ General Grant 
thought that $27,000,000 annually was not only an 
ample, but a lavish provision for those who had suffered 
in the last war, barring all schemes of back pay, service 
and dependent pensions, which he denounced as 
highway robbery. Garfield, in 1872, said that nothing 
but unwarrantable extravagance would increase the pen- 
sion list above $29,000,000 a year.” 

But what now is the present demand in the matter of 
pensions? The Government, or more properly the 
people, is paying yearly an aggregate on pension account 
equal to at least five times the highest estimate above 
given, while there are pending in the Pension Commis- 
sioner’s office upward of 500,000 applications, which 
when determined, will almost certainly make a total 
yearly charge upon the country of $200,000,000. No one 
questions the propriety of giving pensions to disabled sol- 
diers ; but that more than one-half of our vast national 
revenue should be appropriated to the payment of claims, 
many of which have not the slightest semblance to justice, is 
exciting astonishment and indignation. I am glad, too, 
to hear that a good many of the old soldiers not only 


delphia, the statistics of the Philadelphia exposition ; | wash their hands of the whole conspiracy, but are openly 
Bishop J. P. Newman, of the Methodist Church, the civil | protesting against it.—J. W. Leeds. 
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COLUMBUS. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Give me white paper. 

This which you use is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of men’s sins and fears, 

Of battles and of famine all these years. 

When all God’s children have forgot their birth, 

And drudged and fought and died like beasts of earth. 


Give me white paper. 

One storm-trained seaman listened to the word. 
What no man saw he saw, he heard 

What no man heard. 

In answer he compelled the sea 

To eager man to tell 

The secret she had kept so well. 

Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still west the hidden shore to find. 

For all mankind that unstained scroll unfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the world. 





THE SOLDIER’S POCKET BOOK. 


A vigorous resume of ‘* Lord Wolseley’s Soldier’s 
Pocket Book” has just been published by Mr. J. J. 
Wilson, at Birmingham, England. It shows how little of 
the ordinary morality of civilization is allowed a place in 
war. Leges silent inter arma. A soldier ‘‘ must be 
taught to despise those in civil life.” He is ‘‘ to covet 
honor like a true sinner,” to make use of his Testament 
as a means of identifying spies, or conveying secret mes- 
sages, and to practise systematic deceit. It justifies giv- 
ing reporters false news of contemplated movements. 

The precepts about spies show as callous a disregard 
of good faith as was ever shown in heathen ages, and all 
ideas of mercy are cast to the winds, with other incon- 
venient Christian notions. When an enemy is retreating, 
‘¢ Run after him, hammer him with guns, charge him with 
cavalry; above all things pass round his flanks, and keep 
pushing him and hitting him from morning till night.” 
If inhabitants of a town are hostile, a good way ‘‘ to 
bring it to reason is to cut off the supplies of provisions 
and water.’’ In retreats ‘‘a good means of retarding an 
enemy ” is to set fire to a village after your artillery has 
passed through. After these bits of advice we need not 
wonder at Lord Wolseley expressing the regret that ‘‘ men 
are too fond of helping their wounded comrades out of 
fire.” Even the frenzy of battle, it appears, cannot en- 
tirely stifle the obligations of honor. Any one who wants 
to see how different war on the field is from war on the 
parade, will do well to obtain this little pamphlet, which 
deserves a wide circulation by friends of peace.—Messi- 
ah’s Kingdom. 


THE PERIL OF THE TIME. 


The peril of the Church is a Bible with its infallibility, 
its divineness struck out, a theology with sin minimized or 
apologized for, with the Cross reduced to an object lesson, 
with culture substituted for the work of the Spirit, with 
saintship made a matter chiefly of self-development, 
retribution a figure of speech and the pit of perdition 


THE BETTER TIME. 


But life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To the great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart!— the Waster builds again; 
A charmed life old Goodness hath. 
The tares may perish,— but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night; 
Wake thou and watch!—the world is gray 
With morning light. 





FEDERATION OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES. 


The clock strikes seven, and the Pan-Congregational 
Council has now hurried into the City Temple. The 
subject for the evening is a great one, nothing less than 
the Federation of English-Speaking Peoples for Inter- 
national Arbitration, Universal Peace and the Furtherance 
of National Righteousness—there was nothing small 
about the Council. To dispose of this tremendous sub- 
ject three men of note had been selected, Mr. Herbert 
Stead, the famous Newman Hall and our former U. S. 
Senator, Hon. J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Stead confessed at the outset that he was almost over- 
powered by the greatness of the theme. He had an able 
paper. Newman Hall is an orator. His finely modu- 
lated voice, his ease and grace of manner are beyond 
comparison. He was greeted with tremendous applause. 
Senator Patterson had a most able paper, written with 
fine finish, worthy of the man and the occasion.—The 
Advance. 








GIVE BACK THE TROPHIES OF A BAD WAR. 


It is a very praiseworthy suggestion which the New 
York Tribune makes in proposing that the United States 
government take the occasion of the coming World’s Fair 
to return to the government of Mexico the guns and 
Mexican battle-flags captured at Chapultepec, Molino 
del Rey, Vera Cruz and other battlefields of the war of 
1849. It is urged by the Tribune that these are the 
trophies of the only war of conquest in which the United 
States have ever engaged with the republics of this conti- 
nent—an unequal war, whose trophies speak as loudly of 
valor overcome by numbers and by great resources as 
they do of the bravery of our own people. Undoubtedly, 
Congress could not perform a more graceful or more 
friendly act than to authorize the return of these relics 
to Mexico.—Commonwealth. 






























There is peace in Europe, but how different from the 
peace of God, from the peace of the kingdom of Christ. 
The peace of Europe arises from the fact that modern armies 
and military systems ‘‘ are invested with so many elements 
of terror that the great powers must hesitate long before 
breaking the armed truce.’’— Christian Advocate. 



















either filled up or spanned with a bow of hope.—Dr. 
Goodwin. 





Peace like a river and righteousness like the waves of 
the sea. 
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THE POET’S MISSION. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 


High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century; 


But better far it is to speak 

One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 

And friendless sons of men; 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 


PEACE NOTES IN BOSTON. 
PROF. G. W. HOSS OF KANSAS. 


I met one man with whom I was greatly pleased and 
in whose work I feel a deep interest. This man is Rev. 
R. B. Howard, Secretary of the American Peace Society. 
He is a Congregational minister; a man of fine presence, 
a large brain, an intellectual forehead and a beneficent 
looking face which says, ‘* peace and good will to men.” 
He is a brother of the celebrated General O. O. Howard 
who showed the same traits of good will while at the 
head of the Freedmen’s Bureau. How delightful to meet 
mature, strong men devoted to the great work of peace. 

Pursuing this peace thought farther, Boston is famous 
in this field. Charles Sumner gave her fame in 1845, 
when he delivered his celebrated Fourth of July oration 
entitled ‘* The True Grandeur of Nations.” This oration, 
as many of your readers will remember, was a masterly 
plea for peace vs. war. 

Boston publishes the ApvocaTe, a peace journal. 
Josiah Quincy, Esq., delivered a masterly plea for peace, 
this year on the Fourth of July, since published by The 
American Peace Society. Without giving other proofs, 
I think enough has been given to show Boston’s noble 
position in this field of work. 

Passing down Beacon street the other day I saw the 
pleasing and expressive words on a door, *‘ Office of the 
State Bureau of Arbitration and Conciliation.” ‘*Good,” 
said I, ** that means peace—arbitration instead of strikes, 
quarrels, courts, costs, etc.” As many good things as 
Kansas has, I believe she has not such a board. I hope 
she may have soon.— Western Methodist, Wichita, Kansas. 


CATHOLIC TESTIMONY. 

The London Chronicle says that Cardinal Manning, in an 
interview with Mr. Mills, a delegate tothe Trade’s Union 
Congress, expressed the conviction that nothing would so 
help international peace and universal brotherhood as 
world’s Congresses. ‘* No subject, after the way of eter- 
nal life, is in my judgment,” said the cardinal, ‘* more 
vital than the welfare of the world’s labor.” It is expected 
that Cardinal Manning will prepare a paper for the Chi- 
cago Labor Congress. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
1819-1891. 
Thou shouldst have sung the swan-song for the choir 
That filled our groves with music till the day 
Lit the last hilltop with its reddening fire, 
And evening listened for thy lingering lay. 


| JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
| 
| 
| 


But thou hast found thy voice in realms afar 
Where strains celestial blend their notes with thine ; 
Some cloudless sphere beneath a happier star 
Welcomes the bright winged spirit we resign. 
* . * . * * * 
This singer whom we long have held so dear 
Was Nature’s darling, shapely, strong and fair ; 
Of keenest wit, of judgment crystal-clear, 
Easy of converse, courteous, debonair. 


Fit for the loftiest or the lowliest lot, 

Self poised, imperial, yet of simplest ways; 
At home alike in castle or in cot, 

True to his aim, let others blame or praise. 


Freedom he found an heirloom from his sires ; 

Song, letters, statecraft, shared his years in turn; 
All went to feed the nation’s altar fires 

Whose mourning children wreathe his funeral urn. 


He loved New England—people, language, soil, 
Unweaned by exile from her arid breast. 
Farewell awhile, white-handed son of toil, 
Go with her brown-armed laborers to thy rest. 


Peace to thy slumber in the forest shade ! 
Poet and patriot, every gift was thine ; 

Thy name shall live while summers bloom and fade, 
And grateful Memory guard thy leafy shrine ! 


TWO NATIONS, ONE PEOPLE. 


We recall witb pleasure the fact that when the late Mr. 
James Russell Lowell was about leaving England in the 
spring of 1885 after having been for some years the 
American Minister at the Court of St. James’, he was 
presented with an Address by the International Arbitration 
League, then known as the Workman’s Peace Associa- 
tion, in which he was congratulated on having been in a 
very real and true sense the ambassador of the people of 
the United States to the people of the United Kingdom. 
The address further expressed a desire that a treaty of 
arbitration between the two nations should be concluded. 
Mr. Lowell, in his reply to the deputation which 
presented the address, said that he had never been more 
profoundly touched than by the deputation which had 
waited upon him. The address itself, which was designed 
and illuminated in a most artistic manner by Mr. 
Knight, a member of the Lesgue council, was highly valued 
by the distinguished poet and publicist to whom it was 
presented ; so much so, that when he left England he 
took care to pack it with his own hands.— Arbitrator. 


Italy is rendering an incalculable service to civilization 
by her diffusion of the Peace idea.— Henry Richard at 
Milan in 18738. 





The unity of each nation strengthens the world’s con- 





federation. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TO ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Ye twain who long forgot your brotherhood 
And those far fountains w hence, through ages hoary, 
Your fathers drew whate’er ye have for glory, 
Your English speech, } your dower of English blood— 
Ye ask to-day, in sorrow’s holiest mood, 
When all save love seems film most transitory, 
“ How shall we honor him whose noble story 
Hallows the footprints where our Lowell stood? ” 


Your hands he joined—those fratricidal hands, 
Once trembling each to seize a brother’s throat: 
How shall ye honor him whose spirit stands 
Between you still? Keep love’s bright sails afloat, 
For Lowell’s sake, where once ye strove and smote 
On those wide waters that divide your strands. 
—Theodore Watts. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


The death of Mr. Lowell is a grievous loss alike to his | 
country and his friends. Poet, scholar, critic and 
statesman, he leaves behind him no more admirable 


master in each department nor any more truly representa- | 


tive American citizen. His career was one of constant | 


ine was nineteen; he published his first volume of poems 
| when he was twenty-two. At twenty-four he was editor, 
with Robert Carter, of a literary magazine. Attwenty-five 
he published another volume of poems; and at twenty-six 
a volume of criticism upon some of the old poets. Before 
| he was thirty he had published ‘‘ The Vision of St. Launfal, 
|A Fable for Critics,” and the first series of the Biglow 
| Papers. At thirty-six he succeeded Longfellow at Har- 
| vard as Professor of Modern Languages and Literature. 
| He was editor of the Atlantic Monthly for five — and 
|of the North American Review for nine years. He pub- 
\lished, between 1864 and 1870, a series of new Biglow 
| Papers, two volumes of poems, the Fireside Travels, and 
jtwo volumes of critical essays, Among my Books and 
| My Study Windows. His last work was Heartsease and 
Rue, a volume of poems issued in 1888. In England, 
before he was Minister, he received in person the degree of 
D. C. L. from Oxford, and from Cambridge that of LL. D., 
and, while still Minister in England, he was elected Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews University, but resigned the office 
as incompatible with his diplomatic position. 

Mr. Lowell’s interest in public affairs was that of a 
|clear-sighted man who knew history and other nations, 
and had the strongest faith in a government based upon 
'popular intelligence. The country never sent abroad in 
the person of its Minister a better American. Spain and 
England saw in him not only a man who by his literary 
genius had conferred honor upon his country, but who 


































and well-balanced progress, and his influence upon the| | showed that the finest quality of manhood, a wholesome 
literary taste and moral earnestness of the younger men| common-sense thoroughly trained and amply equipped, 
of his time was most stimulating and beneficent. With| was distinctively American. His patriotism was not the 
Holmes and Whittier, he was ‘the only survivor of the| brag of conceit nor the blindness of ignorance, and the 
























great morning of our literature. Irving was thirty-six | 
years his senior; Bryant, twenty-five ; Emerson, sixteen ; 


Hawthorne, fifteen; and his friend and neighbor, | 
Longfellow, twelve. Upon reaching his _ seventieth 


birthday, two years ago, Lowell was singularly vigorous, 


with the elasticity and spirit of fifty unabused years. But 
from the illness of a year later he never recovered. After 


a long absence in Europe as Minister in Spain and England 
and a subsequent residence in this country with his only 
child, a married daughter, he returned to his own house 


in Cambridge, only to die; and with him goa charming | everything which was not American. 








America of the hope and faith of its noblest children was 
never depicted with more searching insight than in his 
plea for democracy spoken at a mechanics’ institute while 
he was Minister in England; nor were the manly 
independence and courtesy of the American character 
ever more finely illustrated than in his essay upon ‘‘a 
certain condescension in foreigners.” It was a patriotism 


|which did not admit that arrogance and conceit and 


blatant self-assertion are peculiarly American, nor insist 
that everything American was for that reason better than 
It was never 


genius, a noble character, extraordinary literary acquire-|unmindful that the root of our political system and of 


ments, and a_ picturesque, brilliant and delightful| 
personality. : 
Intellectually, Lowell was very remarkable. 


quickness, grasp and originality of his mind, his keen 
wit, his exquisite humor, the fertility of his resource and | 
the opulence and readiness of his memory were always | 
surprising. Of Puritan descent, he was as characteristic | 
a 
as positive as his mental quality. 
inspired by antislavery agitation was so Tyrtzan that to 
the end of the orator’s life it tipped, as with white flame, 
the fiery dart of Wendell Phillips’ eloquence. But the 
poetic imagination chastened Lowell’s ardor, and 
mellowed the radical into the wise interpreter of the 
national conscience. Of the crucial American controversy 
of the century, Lowell’s Biglow Papers and Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin are the enduring literary monuments, 
and American patriotism has no nobler expression and 
English "poetry no loftier strain than the ‘*Commemo- 
ration Ode.” 

Lowell’s temperament was that of tne poet, and his life 
that of the scholar. He was class poet at Harvard when 


New-Englander as Emerson, and his moral nature was | 
In his youth his verse | civilization, and from whose virtues has largely sprung 
| the American character. 








our national character was not aboriginally American, 
|nor did it deny to the traditions of an “older civilization 


The|and to the life of older nations a charm distinctively 


their own. Our literature has no work more essentially 
American than the Biglow Papers, not only in the dialect 
form, but in its dramatic portraiture of the popular 
conscience of New England, of Lincoln’s ‘ plain people” 
who have given the ” distinctive impulse to American 


It is worth while to lay stress upon this quality of Mr. 
Lowell because it is the one to which much of his peculiar 
influence is due, yet which is often overlooked or denied. 
That influence sprang from the humanity of his genius, 
his generous sympathy with noble aspiration and endeavor, 
his political independence, and his steadfast fidelity to 
the high ideals of his youth. Something of his personal 
fascination is felt both in his poetry and his prose, and 
he has so cheered and inspired much of the best American 
life of his time that his death will fall as a bereavement 
upon multitudes who never saw his face.— Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 
From Robert Treat Paine. 


The following letter was received too late for the last 
ApvocaTE and is now printed because it contains facts 
and opinions which our readers will be glad to see. 


LucerNE, SWITZERLAND, July 21, 1891. 
Rev. R. B. Howarp, Sec’y A. P. S. 

Dear Sir —I received and read your letter of July 7th 
with much pleasure. I have signed and enclose the petition 
to Congress. 

So many engagements have been made for September 
and October in Boston that I cannot stay away long 
enough to be present at the meeting in Rome in 
November. 

The oration of Josiah Quincy is grand—a forcible 
grouping of the forces working in favor of civilization 
and peace. Such a gathering of them all into ordered 


array increases their power aud influence and may well | 


add confidence to the men who are working for Peace 
when they thus clearly see that the great movements of 
our times favor their cause. 

I tried to see our U.S. Minister at Berne, Hon. John M. 
Washburn, an old friend of mine, to congratulate him on 
the treaty of arbitration between Switzerland and the 
United States and which I think he must have had a share 
in achieving. I have also written to him for any sugges- 
tions he may be able to offer on the same subject for my 
use in London, when I shall try to see what progress has 
been made if any in the direction of a similar treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain. I can 
imagine no greater step forward than such a treaty between 
these countries. 

I have been reflecting on what obstacles exist to over- 
come, and I am not able to state to myself any reasons 
which can operate in favor of a declaration by England to 
enter such a treaty with the United States. 

On the other hand the reasons in favor of such a 
treaty seem to have great weight. For nations as well 
as individuals prefer to have friends rather than enemies. 
They prefer to have friendly nations bound to them by 
strong and enduring bonds. . 

Now the entering into such solemn treaty relations 
between Great Britain and the United States is an an- 
nouncement to the people of both lands and to the world 


that England and America have agreed that none of all the | 


little or large causes of disagreement between them shall 


lead to war —that they shall be submitted to honorable | 


and impartial arbitration, and so settled and that the 


peoples of these great countries propose to be and remain | 
Surely they will add to the sense of security| 


friends. 
and will strengthen a just confidence in peace not only 


through the United States but through Great Britain as) 


well. 

The solid gain to the United States is wonderful. 
While the great mass of our people love peace with all 
nations and especially with England, they are a proud 
and excitable people and it is not impossible that in a 
moment of passion, growing perhaps out of some mis- 
apprehension — as it is said the late French war with 
Germany did — acts might be taken in the direction of war 
which could not be undone. What aggravates the danger 
in the United States is that we have a powerful press, 








ready to seize on any incidents and exaggerate them and 
to inflame the people—and that a certain part of our 
press is conducted by men, not so much moved by love 
of America as by hatred of England. 

The power of all such influences for evil would be in 
large measure destroyed if both nations deliberately bind 
themselves by compact to arbitrate. The mouths of bad 
and passionate men who might seek to stir up war, must 
be effectually closed. 

This motive in the United States in favor of such 
treaty agreement must have equal weight in England. 
Moreover as England is far more liable to be engaged in 
war with some European nation, it must add not a little 
to her security to have friendly relations with the United 
States put on firm and indissoluble footing. 

Nor do I think I have yet expressed the full result to 


‘grow out of such a relation between Great Britain and 


the United States. It could not be regarded as other 
than a distinct recognition of a brotherhood, a kinship, 
a common interest in behalf of peace, which will surely 
bind the two countries more closely together as years 
go by and perhaps as occasions for arbitration of difficul- 
ties arise. May it not justly be maintained that such 
relations with a nation of the first rank like the United 
States will appreciably embrace the power and influence 
of Great Britain in her relations with the Powers of 
Europe. 

I did not mean to write all this to you, my Dear Sir, 
but have rather allowed my thoughts to take shape with 
my pen. I shall value very highly any suggestions in this 
same direction to aid and guide me if I should be able to 
see our United States Minister, Mr. Lincoln, in London, 
or Others interested in this subject. 

Pray read in London Times of July 17 on page 14 an 
abstract of Gen. S. C. Andrews 4th July Oration on the 
Foreign Policy of the United States, an admirable paper 
which I think may be of use to our cause. Can you not 
get itfrom him? I remain my Dear Sir with best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, Rosert Treat Pare. 


From Rev. S. Hopkins Emery. 


Taunton, Mass., Sept. 27, 1891. 
Rev. anp Dear Brotner Howarp: 

If it were not for an engagement made for 4 Pp. m., 
Monday next, which I do not feel at liberty to set aside, 
I should certainly be with you, to give our new President 
a hearty greeting. I have known and admired his 
wisdom and skill in administering charitable work these 
many years. As one of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society, will you, in my behalf, give him a most 
cordial hand-shake and express the hope that he may 
a long time preside over the Society, so dear to the 
sainted Beckwith, a most worthy successor of the lamented 
Tobey. 

If I were to express an opinion, it would be that either 
the Secretary or President, and perhaps both, should 
represent the Society in the Universal Peace Congress at 
Rome. Yours very sincerely, 

Sam’L Hopkins Emery. 





If at this moment the peace of Europe is in danger it is 
not from the ‘* passions of peoples,’”’ but from the vanity 
of potentates.—New York Tribune. 














ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION, 


—Secretary R. B. Howard now expects to sail from New 
York about the middle of October and to go to Rome via 
He regrets to 
be compelled to decline pulpits 
especially an address before a great Union meeting on 
the New England Thanksgiving Day. 


England returning about December 1st. 
several offered and 
If any lovers of 
peace are disposed to aid in defraying the expenses of 
this long journey made in the interest of Peace, it 
should be done immediately, though donations received 
any time before Dec. 1st may be so applied. 
that those who pray will not forget him and his mission 


at the throne of Grace. 


He asks 


—Thomas Snape, Esq., of Liverpool, gives an address 
on Peace and Arbitration at the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference at Washington, D. C. He isa candidate, with 
a good prospect of election, by a liberal constituency to 
the next English Parliament. No more able and per- 
sistent advocate of Peace is found in the west of England. 
While in Boston, Oct. 2, 
not meet our friends publicly. 
rooms and enjoyed a pleasant call on Vice-President 
John G. Whittier. 


—If the Czar has been planning a European war he will 


3, we regretted that he could 
He was welcomed at our 


naturally hesitate, for war is costly, and it means an 
increase of It 
therefore, that the failure of the rye crop may be the 


general taxation. is barely possible, 
means of insuring peace for the next twelve months. 

On the other hand it may be that hungry Russia will 
look too longingly on the rich fields of Bulgaria, Bosnia 
and Hungary. She must feed her increasing army. 

—We have received courteous acknowledgments of pub- 
lications sent, from Bryn Mawr College, Philadelphia ; 
Librarian of the 
New York; Librarian of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 


alo Alto, Cal.; American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia; Librarian of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; University of 
Berkeley, Cal. ; Librarian of De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. ; Librarian of Colby University, Waterville, 
Me.; Librarian of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Penn.; Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
Librarian of Hartford Theological Seminary ; Librarian 
of Beloit College, Wiscounsin. 

—We regret to learn of the death of William S. Weld 
of Olamen, Maine, a friend of Peace and for many years 
a reader of the Apvocate. Judge Brett of Bangor, who 
delivered an address at the funeral, spoke in high terms 


California, 


Mass. ; 


of Mr. Weld’s integrity and business ability. He was 
unmarried and left an estate valued at $150,000. In his 


will was a legacy to the American Peace Society for 
$500. 
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NON-PARTISAN AND NON-SECTARIAN. 


We claim no special virtue and we make no appeal for 
popularity on the ground that the peace movement does 
not affiliate either with politics or sects. 
the truth. It is broader than any party, country or any 
religious sect. It is a movement under a higher than 
human law, and for an object commensurable with the 
kingdom of God which is not territorial, racial, national, 
republican, monarchical or ecclesiastical. That kingdom 
It is spiritual. 


We only state 


is moral. It is righteousness as well as 
God is 
The highest type of human- 
His character is its standard of 
His kingdom is its country. But all this does 
not imply any ground for the ancient and oft reiterated 
objection to peace, viz., ‘‘ Impracticable.” Nothing is 
more practicable than for men to do right. No ends are 
less visionary than those of justice. 


peace. Humanity is served by serving God. 
served by serving humanity. 
ity was Jesus Christ. 


attainment. 


The depravity of 
laws and customs is simply the record of man’s imperfec- 
tions. To change bad laws, to abolish wicked customs, 
to substitute the humane for the cruel, the habits of peace 
for habits of war; surely nothing can be more practica- 
ble. 


one heart may be made kinder by experience, why may 


If one man’s mind may be changed by study, or 


not public opinion be modified, and public conscience 
But those are the ends at 
which the peace movement aims. It seeks to embrace all 
It 
It 
I 


made tender and responsive ? 


personalities, all parties, all sects. appeals to kings, 


princes, lords, citizens and serfs. is busy with the 


intellect and conscience of mankind. It asks help of all 
teachers, secular and religious. It can affiliate with wise 
and merciful kings and at the same time with a self-goy- 
It 
It sees in war and the prin- 
ciples of militarism which underlie and inspire war — the 
Adversary. 


erned people. It tears down nothing but wrongs. 


| builds up nothing but rights. 


To overcome that monstrous evil with good 
— it thinks, writes, preaches, argues, sings its songs, 
offers its prayers, calls its conventions and makes its appeal 
to rulers and peoples. 





THE PAN-REPUBLICAN CONGRESS. 


The Pan-Republican Congress at Chicago in 1893 is a 
movement ostensibly in the interest of human freedom. 
In this its promoters are undoubtedly sincere. But Re- 
publicanism is not a panacea for all woes. ‘To insist for 
instance that Great Britain or Italy should immediately 
be a republic would be to invite a repetition of the bloody 
scenes of the Commonwealth in England and of the Car- 
bonariin Italy. Just now it is the pleasure of the present 
venerable pope to favor Republican institutions. In 
America it gives Roman Catholicism a fair and open 


field to propagate itself. But here the majority is not of 





that sect. In France if the government were placed at 
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once in the hands of the ignorant and superstitious 
masses of workingmen in Paris and the peasantry of the 


provinces and universal suffrage should be exercised, | 


the man designated at Rome would be the next President. 


Hence intelligent and conservative Frenchmen are slow in | 


handing over all power to the masses. Italy has a king 
and a free parliament. 
into the hands of a democracy, ‘* the states of the church” 
would be a fit name for the entire country. Therefore 
we hope our Pan-Republican friends will move slowly. 
To precipitate a rea¢tionary war at this time is to go back 
a century and re-enact the outgrown horrors of the mili- 
tary revolution then quenched in blood. True progress is 
that of ideas, education and morals. 
sovereign princes belonging to the common people before 
we crown them. 





GERMAN AMERICAN CATHOLICS. 


The fifth congress of American German-Roman 
Catholics held at Buffalo the last week of September 
recommends an international congress at Chicago in 1893 
to aid the Pope to regain his temporal power! The entire 
movement seems to us averse to peace. Italy isa nation. 
Her former territorial boundaries and divisions are obliter- 
ated. Her government is one, and for foreigners to join 


any disaffected pope, prince or people in Italy to wrest a) 


portion of her territory from her and place it under any 
other government is contrary to the law of nations 
as well as the common sense and common conscience of 
mankind. It would be reversing the wheels of progress 
and inviting a devastating and desolating war waged for 
property under the pretext of religion. 


PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 1828-91. 
PRESIDENTS. 

Witiiam Lapp, A. M., of Maine; Anson G. PHELPS, 
of New York; Samuget E. Cowes, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Hon. Wititiam Jay, of New York; Rev. Howarp 
Matcom, D. D., of Philadelphia; Hon. Epwarp S. 
Tosry, of Boston; Hon. Rosert Treat Patne, of 

Boston. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Wituiam Lapp; Rev. Greorce C. Becxwirn, D. D.; 


Amasa Lorp ; Rev. J. B. Mires, D.D.; Rev. CuHartes 
H. Matcom; Rev. H. C. Dunnam; Rev. Rowtanp B. 
Howarp. 


The wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

The glaring sunshine never knew. 
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Let us train the| 





A WELCOME GODSPEED. 


Dear Bro. Howarp—I find by the papers that you are 
soon to start on your journey to Rome. I want before 
|you go, to send you this little song of peace, with the 
prayer that the Lord will abundantly bless you, and make 
the coming Congress the most wonderful in the interest 
of His kingdom the world has ever seen. 


If she should be thrown at once | 


NO BATTLE-FIELDS IN HEAVEN. 


No battle-fields in heaven, no roar of cannon there, 
| No missiles of destruction disturb celestial air, 

No monuments to heroes (?) who killed their fellowmen, 

No wars, to foster hate and strife, shall e’er be known again. 


No clash of arms, or war of words, is heard ‘neath heavenly skies, 
No “root of bitterness ” can grow in fields of Paradise, 

No beast of prey can ever lurk in pure celestial bowers, 

Nor serpent ever hide among the bright, unfading flowers. 


| But Peace, sweet, heavenly, holy Peace, shall reign forevermore, 
While all the hosts of heaven and earth the “Prince of Peace” 
adore : 
His reign, the rule of tenderness, His power, the power of love! 
His kingdom, realms of righteousness, His sign, the gentle dove! 
E. M. J. 
ARLINGTON HeIGHTS, Mass., Sept. 30, 1891. 


SOME BENEFITS ARISING FROM THE WAR OF 
1860-65. 


The able President of a leading American University 
on a recent public occasion in Boston, omitting the 
abolition of slavery and the preservation and perpetu- 
ation of the Union, summed up the minor benefits of the 
Civil War under these heads : 

I. Intellectual activity awakened and stimulated. 

II. ‘*‘Jasm’’—the ability to get on and * get there”’ as 
seen in plans, pluck and perseverance. 
| III. Development of character. 
| After this single remark, namely, that what this country 
would have become without the Civil War can never be 
known, we wish to say that, in summing up and balan- 
| cing evidences of the three propositions above laid down 
| the President would be among the first to confess that 
there is quite another and a darker picture that is equally 
}true. The question is as to the size and significance of 
| that picture. 
| I. We all know men whose intellects were not only 
unsharpened but even dulled by influences abroad and 
dominant in 1861-65. We all know institutions of 
learning and kinds of study that the passions of that 
time and what seemed the necessities of life, then active, 
| discouraged and hindered. 
| II. Asto‘*Jasm:” it existed in the Yankee blood and 
| nation before the Civil War. It showed itself by many 
|infallible proofs and, with fewer resources, triumphed 
|over obstacles as great as any it has since overcome. 
| (1.) This may be seen in the substitution of the 
| field for the forest. This conflict with nature the present 
| generation seems likely to forget, in its admiration for 
}the valor that met and conquered human opponents. 
| Our fathers and mothers displayed patient heroism in the 
self-denial and unrequited toil which they put forth, 
stimulated by little else than the hope of a home and a 
country for their children. 

(2.) The introduction and fostering of our various 
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(3.) The development of seamanship and shipping till 
we disputed the right of England to be mistress of the 
seas,—a pre-eminence lost by the Civil War. 

(4.) Commercial success. Step by step, by the persis- 
tent and strenuous efforts of merchants, who in resources 
were beggars and became princes, there was established 
a magnificent commerce, set back and for the time anni- 
hilated by the war of 1812. 

(5.) The development of a free constitutional govern- 
ment and its application to an ever widening area of 
territory and to new millions of men; this was accom- 
plished in spite of the incubus of slavery. It was 
wrought out by patient and peaceful study and successful 
experiment which a state of war would have rendered 
impossible. 

(6.) Those inventions and their application which 
have bound our States together as with hoops of steel, and 
have brought the conveniences, the comforts and even the 
luxuries of life within the reach of all our people. War 
stimulates military inventions and gives us destructive 
guns, powder and monitors. It paralyzes the arts of 
peace. Inter arma silent leges. 

Ill. Development of character. 

As to the training of men in civic virtue, it does not 
seem to us that the camp is a place for devoted study, 
nor are marches, battles, hospitals, schools of intellectual 
culture or furnishing. Political discussion, discriminat- 
ing and solid reasoning on public questions, are for the 
soldier at a discount during the engrossing scenes of a 
military campaign. Those who remain at home are so 
mastered by the passions and prejudices aroused by the 
events of the war, as to think of little else. An appeal 
to force is an appeal from reason. Athletics, drills, 
physical development, skill in the use of weapons, are 
undoubtedly promoted by the excitement engendered by 
war. But that logical and conclusive reasoning on any 
profound subject is fostered, is contrary to experience. 

(2.) Moral and religious development. 

It is hardly fair to trace to war all the spiritual 
progress manifest, especially when we meet now the 
fruits of twenty-five years of peace. Here personal 
incidents and even statistics are of little avail, but the 
general tone of public opinion, sentiment and conscience 
may be fairly referred to as a result of five years of war 
and compared with the same number of years of peace. 
We have space only to suggest several points of inquiry. 

What was the effect of the civil war on: 

(1.) The number of criminals and character of crimes. 

(2.) The sale and use of intoxicating drinks. 

(3.) The observance of the Sabbath, church going 
and the reverent worship of God. 


(4.) Profanity and blasphemy. 
(5.) Honesty and integrity in business. 
(6.) The general tone of morals, public and private. 


We are confident that there can be but one answer by 
a candid mind. To the idleness of barracks, the excite- 
ment of battle, the weariness of marches, the herding 
in prisons, the practice of raiding and confiscation, the 
absence of the restraints and refinements of home life 
and the association of the sexes, we feel sure may be 
traced habits that have not only vitiated individual 
characters but also spread like leprosy in society at large. 
Weakness goes down under such temptations and alas, 
the majority of men are not strong in virtue. That 





religious conversions took place. that the general law 
that temptations resisted strengthened moral firmness 
was exemplified we do not doubt. But it was the ex- 
ceptional nature of the comparatively few great reforma- 
tions and genuine conversions that rendered them note- 
worthy and conspicuous. And even these were not we 
submit, the result of the spirit engendered by war, but 
that which followed the armies from Christian homes 
and churches. It was in spite of dominant, deleterious 
and demoralizing influences that ‘‘ our boys’ came back 
to us no worse than they were. The war had a high 
object. It obtained beneficent results. It appealed to 
patriotic, moral and heroic motives. But in itself it was 
like every war, remorseless, cruel, passionate, murderous. 


War is essentially destitute of the love that suffereth 
long and is kind. It is on its human side the personifica- 
tion of hate, and on its divine side, it is permitted and 
overruled simply as a mode of judgment,—a penalty for 
evil-doing, an agonizing discipline made necessary by sin. 
It is a thing God may permit, since all judgment belongeth 
unto Him. But it ought no more to be sought or 
wielded by man, than the generation and administration 
of cyclones, earthquakes, pestilences or famines. Like 
them it is to be avoided. If it comes it is to be miti- 
gated. Its wounds are tobe healed. Diseases leave some 
men in better health. Cyclones sweep away things that 
are better absent. Earthquakes swallow up much filth 
and many bad people. Famines starve the bad with the 
good. But those are the vilest wretches with corrupted 
and cruel instincts who would foster or employ these 
malign agencies. 

War is a human device. It originated in depravity. 
It is even less fit for use by Christian men and Christian 
governments than the destructive forces of nature which 
we have named. It is less a necessity than any of 
them because it is not born of nature but of the human 
will. If God is love, He is not its author or its promoter. 
It is to be abolished as slavery, intemperance, licentious- 
ness and crime are to be abolished. Incidental benefits 
cannot save it from condemnation. To emphasize its 
good things in order to preserve it as an institution, 
especially as a Christian institution, is doing wrong. 

Out of seeming evil to evolve good is legitimate and 
proper. But to cover and conceal the rotten heart of 
wickedness with the thin garment of superficial good is 
to serve the Evil One—ignorantly, it may be, but really 
it must be. 





THE LATEST STORY OF PEACE, 


The Century for August contains a marvellous and 
beautiful Dream —if we may call it so— which we should 
like all our readers to dream at once. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
White Crown.” We will not lessen the charm which 
awaits those who will read this vision of a mighty array 
of French and German armies in the near future— and 
of the end. The history begins with these o’ertrue 
words :—‘* Europe is a garrison. Its frontiers are all 
but a succession of fortresses, whose guards are bipedal 
dogs, trained to fret at a strange face, or to bite the unin- 
vited guest. Its cities are scientific entrenchments, and 
its citizens are unwilling recruits.’’ The dreamer signs 
himself Herbert D. Ward, and we congratulate him.— 
London Daily Echo. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS are scientifically and 
carefully pre prescriptions ; used for many 
ears in private practice with success,and for over 
hirty years used by the people. Every single Spe- 
cific 4 a special cure for the disease named. 
These Specifics cure without drugging, purg- 
ing or reducing the system, and are in fact and 
deed the sovereign remedies ofthe World. 











LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRIC! 
1 Fevers, Congestion, inflammation... 
2 Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic.. 
Gryis Colic, or Teething of Infants 
iarrhea, of Children or Adults.... 
Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic.... 
Cholera orbus, Vomiting... 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis........ 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache.... 
= es, o_ Heotache, Vertigo 
spepsia, Bilious Stomach......... 
Su. Dressed or Painful Periods. 
Whites, too Profuse Periods 
‘vroup, Cough, Difficult Breathing. ... 
alt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions. 
heumatism, Kheumatic Pains.... 
ever and A gue, Chills, Malaria. ... 
iles, Blind or pious aioe cnineting 
atarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head 
hooping Cough, Violent Coughs. 
neral Debility, Physical Weakness 


DO: 


1 


Pia") 


e 





a 
a 


Aidney Disease.........-- 

iervous Debility ad 

rinary Weakness, We Bed. .« 
2 Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1, 
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“gold by Drug sts, or sent tpaid on receipt 

of price. Dr. HumPHREYS’ MANUAL, (144 pages) 

richly bound in cloth and gold, mailed free. 
HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE Co. 

Cor. William and John Streets, New York. 


SPECIFICS. 











Any Article that has outlived 22 years of| 
competition and imitation and sells more and 
more each year, 7727zSt have 77e7vt. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 


first made in 1869, is 77st that article. 
Those who use it each week, (and their name | 
is legion,) save clothes and strength, and let | 
soap do the work. All that we can say as to 
its merits, pales into nothingness, before the 
story it will tell, 7iseZ/, of its own perfect 


purity and quality, if you will give it one trial. 


Ask your grocer for it. 
it. Try it next Monday. 


N —There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 

“ which electricity plays no part. 
the original one, all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro- 
Ask for Dobbins’ 


Magics are fraudulent imitations. 


Electric, see that our name is on every wrapper, and if 
other is sent you by your grocer, when you order ours,— 
send it back to him. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





He has it, or will get 
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For Sick Headache, 


The most efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. They stimulate the liver, cleanse the 
stomach and bowels, restore healthy action to the digestive organs, and thus afford speedy 
and permanent relief. Those who have suffered for years from sick and nervous head- 
ache find Ayer’s Pills to be an unfailing specific. 


“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of severe 
headache, from which I was long a sufferer.” — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most effective medicine I ever 
used.”—Robt. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“ During several months past I have suffered 
from headache, without being able to find relief 
until I tried Ayer’s Pills, which so much benefit 
ed me that I consider it my duty to publicly state 
the fact.””—Mrs. M. Guymond, Fall River, Mass. 

“TI have now used Ayer’s Pills in my family 
for seven or eight years. Whenever I have an 
attack of headache, to which I am very subject, 
I take a dose of Ayer’s Pills and am always 
promptly relieved. I find them equally benefi- 
cial in colds; and,in my family, they are used 
for bilious complaints and other disturbances 
with such good effect that we rarely, if ever, 
have to call in a physician.” —H. Voulliemé, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began the 
use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for biliousness, 
constipation, high fevers, and colds. They 
served me better than anything I had previously 
tried.”—H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Arkansas. 





“Headache, to which Lam subject, is invariably 
cured by a dose or two of Ayer’s Pills.”—George 
Rodee, Homer, Cortland Co., N. ¥. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used for 
headaches, and they act like a charm in reliev 
ing any disagreeable sensation in the stomach 
after eating.”—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“TI have been affected, for years, with head 
ache and indigestion, and though I spent nearly 
a fortune in medicines, I never found any relief 
until I began to take Ayer’s Pills. Six bottles 
of these Pills completely cured me.”— Benjamin 
Harper, Plymouth, Montserrat, W. I. 

“ After many years’ experience with Ayer’s 
Pills as a remedy for the large number of ail- 
ments caused by derangements of the liver, 
peculiar to malarial localities, simple justice 
prompts me to express to you my high apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.”— S. L. Loughridge, 
Bryan, Texas. 

“During the past 28 years I have used Ayer's 
Pills in my family for all derangements of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels. They never failed 
to benefit.”—Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., Business 
College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
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| SEWING MACHINE 





LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THE NEW HOME S. M. CO., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SE SONS 
OVE PpoLis» 


For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, troly unrivalled in any country: 
CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 4 


Sacmmenmnetetinmnemnteantiees 





De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


THE 


Peerless Elastic Abdominal Belt 


This Belt, which has proved such a blessing to ladies 
suffering from weakness, disease or displacement, 
was invented wholly for private use; without any 
thought, on the part of the inventor, that it would 
ever go beyond a few personal friends; but as one 
and another of those to whom it was given received 
great comfort from it, the inventor was urged to 
enlarge its usefulness by giving it to the public. 
Its superiority consists in its extreme lightness, 
openness and elasticity. It allows Perrect FReEeE- 
pom of movement, and covers so little surface that 
it is not heating. Before introducing it to the public 
its merits were thoroughly tested by some of the 
best physicians in New England, to whom reference 
is permitted by the inventor. 

We shall be glad to show or send them to those 
who are suffering from any weakness requiring a 
supporter. Price, $3.00. Address, 

PORTLAND SUSPENDER CO., 
135 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 
SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME, 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountaims, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cieveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 
daily to and from 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, BOSTON & ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, without change, 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Canada, 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg. Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN houTE—Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
BOSTON AND MONTREAL, BosTtoN AND PLATTSBURG. 





_ For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


OR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 








A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


_ The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,°79 and °84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Gecconntiy Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster's International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 
_ Critical comparison with any other Dictionary 
isinvited. GET THE BEST. s 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 

‘old by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 





When suffering from Malaria or Bilious Fever, don’t 
wreck your general health with quinine or other nauseous 


drugs. Humphreys’ Specifics, Nos. Ten and Sixteen, 





effect a speedy and permanent cure. 








